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Orientation Courses 


By A. MONROE STOWE 


Techniques Involving Students’ Responses of Agreement, 
Disagreement, and Uncertainty 


NNUALLY during the past 
A eight years the writer has had 
occasion to review the cat- 
alogue descriptions of the courses in 
the social sciences offered in three 
hundred colleges. From year to year 
the number of colleges offering orien- 
tation courses has gradually increased. 
Many introductory courses, although 
not labeled orientation courses, are 
described in such a way as to justify 
the inference that their most impor- 
tant function is that of orienting the 
student. 

Judged by recent descriptions of 
orientation courses and of intro- 
ductory courses with an orientation 
objective, this orienting of the student 
today seems to be a more vital affair 
than it was when we first began 
talking about these courses. Then 
we tended to think only of introducing 
the student to the field of knowledge. 
Our courses were, therefore, social- 


science orientation courses. Today, 
our courses have, at least, the appear- 
ance of being life-orientation courses 
in the social sciences, and the ob- 
jective of these courses appears to 
be that of developing the appreciative 
understandings of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political aspects of modern 
life needed by young men and women 
in their efforts to meet the situations 
of life intelligently. 

The catalogue descriptions of many 
of these life-orientation courses indi- 
cate that this objective is actually 
functioning in the selection of the 
subject-matter to be included in the 
courses. The practice of including 
in life-orientation courses facts and 
principles which will be helpful in 
developing the students’ appreciative 
understandings of important aspects 
of modern life raises the question as 
to whether or not the everyday 
experiences of life may not suggest 
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teaching techniques which might be 
effectively utilized by college teachers. 
If we go to the experiences of life for 
the content of our life-orientation 
courses, why not go to these same ex- 
periences for suggestions with respect 
to the teaching techniques which 
might well be used in them? If, in 
these courses, we aim to develop 
appreciative understandings, would 
it not be a good idea to inquire 
how appreciative understandings have 
been developed in our own extra-class- 
room experience? With this question 
in mind, let us examine several 
experiences which not a few of us 
may have had. 


HOSE of us who were nourished 

upon doctrines of “rugged indi- 
vidualism” and who had come to 
believe that competition really is the 
life of trade may recall the shock 
which we experienced when we first 
came in contact with the idea that 
the rugged individualism of yesterday 
is largely responsible for the ragged 
individuals of today and that com- 
petition, instead of being the life of 
trade, is more likely to result in its 
death. Among the questions raised 
in our minds by these disturbing new 
ideas may have been, What is really 
implied in rugged individualism? Are 
there conditions under which compe- 
tition may be good for trade? Under 
other circumstances may it not be 
bad for business? And as we keep 
these questions in mind in our reading 
and conversation, we develop a more 
and more intelligent appreciation of 
the benefits and disadvantages of 
competition in the modern world. 
Similarly, those of us who had been 
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led to believe that the salvation of 
farmers lies in the direction of helping 
them become more efficient producers 
of agricultural products experienced 
difficulties when we were told that 
increased efficiency in agricultural 
production is one of the causes of the 
present plight of our farmers, and a 
study of the questions raised in our 
minds by this thought-provoking idea 
may have developed in us a better 
understanding of the factors of agri- 
cultural production and marketing. 
These experiences suggest that ap- 
preciative understandings may re- 
sult from coming in contact with 
thought-provoking propositions ex- 
pressing ideas not in harmony with 
our beliefs or with ideas we have 
assumed to be true. Under such 
circumstances we tend at first to 
disagree with the proposition. Fur- 
ther study of the questions raised in 
our minds by the proposition may 
lead either to uncertainty or to 
agreement with the proposition, or 
possibly to more intelligent disagree- 
ment with it. But sometimes our 
initial response to a strange proposi- 
tion may be one of uncertainty. 
Not a few people have found them- 
selves in such a situation with re- 
spect to the many current ideas 
about “commodity dollars.” In such 
instances, the study of the ques- 
tions raised by the troublesome prop- 
ositions may lead to appreciative 
understandings of many phases of 
our monetary problems. Ambiguous 
statements also tend to arouse in 
us responses of uncertainty, and a 
better understanding may come from 
efforts to clear up the ambiguity. 
There is a third type of situation 
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from which we may emerge with 
increased understanding. An ardent 
supporter of the N.R.A. program 
attempts to explain the benefits of 
“codes of fair competition” to a 
“reactionary” who is _ thoroughly 
familiar with the difficulties being 
experienced in working out such a 
code in his own industry. May we 
not expect the ardent supporter to 
come from the experience with a 
much better understanding of many 
aspects of the N.R.A. program? An 
individual who is opposed to child 
labor attempts to defend his oppo- 
sition in a conversation with another 
individual who knows the demoral- 
izing effects of not permitting certain 
types of adolescents to work. Will 
not the first individual come from 
the discussion with a better under- 
standing of at least several aspects 
of the problem of child labor? Thus, 
in the defense of ideas with which 
we agree, in opposing ideas with 
which we disagree, and in the accom- 
panying discussions, we tend to im- 
prove our understandings of the issues. 


F, IN life, thought-provoking propo- 

sitions, under such circumstances 
as we have discussed, lead to ap- 
preciative understandings, why not 
arrange similar situations in which 
students will be confronted with 
propositions designed to raise ques- 
tions, the study of which will result 
in the understandings which we desire 
to develop? This is what has been 
attempted in the teaching techniques 
with which a number of college 
teachers, including the writer, have 
been experimenting during the last six 
years. The more important aspects 
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of several of these techniques might 
be described as follows. The teacher 
first decides what understandings he 
desires to develop in a given unit 
of his work. He then formulates 
thought-provoking propositions de- 
signed to assist in the development 
of these understandings. These prop- 
ositions may include the following 
types, each of which is illustrated 
by a proposition selected from an 
assignment on “Morals,” treated by 
Everett Dean Martin in the tenth 
chapter of his The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education: 


A. Propositions to which the student will 
be inclined to agree but about which 
he may subsequently change his mind 
as a result of study: “One can, at the 
same time, be good and stupid.” 

B. Propositions with which the student 
will be inclined to disagree, although 
he may subsequently change his mind 
as a result of study: “The liberally 
educated have learned to behave 
themselves as matters of wisdom and 
good taste.” 

C. Propositions with respect to which the 
student will be inclined to be un- 
certain on the account of an element 
of ambiguity. “The strongholds of 
‘morality’ are to be found in localities 
where people have little artistic appre- 
ciation, little intellectual curiosity, 
and no cosmopolitan spirit as well as 
little with which to occupy their 
minds.” 

D. Propositions with which the average 
student will be inclined to be uncertain 
on account of lack of knowledge: 
“Only through a study of Moral 
Philosophy or of the Pure Science of 
Ethics can students hope to learn how 
to discriminate between right and 
wrong actions as well as that which 
ought to be done in specific cases.” 
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E. Propositions responses to which may 
be confirmed by study which may 
develop a deeper appreciation of the 
principle underlying the response: 
“The liberally educated understand 
that in a democracy questioning the 
wisdom of the majority, which is 
always right, will frequently be inter- 
preted as attacking its morals.” 
“Only as our conduct is regulated by 
our own insight and by principles 
which are relevant to the situations 
confronting us are we morally respon- 
sible beings.” 

In the assignment of a lesson, the 
teacher designates the topic, the 
propositions, and the references to 
be studied. The students understand 
that before they go to the study of 
the references they are to read 
through the assigned propositions 
carefully and that, as they read 
through them, they are to indicate 
whether they agree or disagree with, 
or are uncertain with respect to each 
proposition or thesis, by writing “A,” 
“D,” or “U” opposite the thesis. 
This practice of recording their re- 
sponses to theses which they are to 
study led students to refer to the 
technique as an “A-D-U Thesis- 
Response” study technique. 

After they have recorded their 
responses to all of the theses in the 
assignment, the students study the 
references and record the responses 
which they have reason to believe 
that the author or authors would have 
made. They then review the theses, 
and their responses, and in any 
instances in which they have changed 
their minds they record final re- 
sponses. They are supposed to be 
ready to give to each response what 
seems to them a satisfactory reason 
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or defense for their agreement, dis- 
agreement, or uncertainty. If there 
are any theses about which they are 
still in doubt, they record the fact. 


TUDENTS who have done the 
type of studying just described 
feel the need for discussion. If the 
study-theses deal with vital problems 
of current economic, political, and 
social life, students will be found 
discussing the theses with their friends 
at the table as well as with their room- 
mates and classmates. And when 
these students come to class, they 
ordinarily desire to have a number 
of them discussed. The first part 
of the class hour is, therefore, devoted 
to the discussion of the theses which 
have proved a source of difficulty. 
Sometimes the difficulty is one of 
interpretation, and through a pooling 
of the ideas of the members of the 
class, an understanding of the possible 
meanings of the thesis may be 
reached. In other instances, addi- 
tional facts or illustrations of prin- 
ciples may be needed by the students 
and may be contributed by the 
teacher. In these discussions, atten- 
tion is concentrated upon understand- 
ing the theses and their implications. 
At this stage A-D-U responses are 
not even mentioned. No attempt 
is made to impose any particular 
response upon any student. Final 
responses, where made, are made by 
the individual student who records 
whatever response seems appropriate 
in the light of the class discussion. 
After it is apparent that the 
discussion has cleared up the diffi- 
culties experienced by the students 
in their study, opportunity is given 
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them to indicate and defend their 
responses to theses selected by the 
teacher. These theses are selected 
either on account of the importance 
of their implied principles or because 
they are difficult to defend ade- 
quately. Students tend to regard 
this work as an opportunity to clarify 
their own thinking through expression 
and to acquire skill in defending their 
own ideas. The attitude of the 
teacher and of members of the class 
toward students defending responses 
might be described as “critical, but 
friendly.”” As a consequence of this 
fact, students seem to enjoy this 
phase of the work and have frequently 
expressed regret that the shortness of 
the hour did not permit more of it. 
Possibly one factor which promotes 
the enjoyment of the entire thesis- 
response class-discussion hour is the 
fact that no academic record is kept 
of the character of the class work of 
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the individual students. Students 
therefore feel free to expose their 
ignorance by asking questions since 
they know that evidences of ignorance 
will not be charged against their 
record. In their efforts to defend 
their responses satisfactorily, they 
are not distracted by thoughts of 
making a favorable impression on 
the teacher, whom they regard as a 
friendly co-worker and critic. 

Six years of experimenting with the 
thesis-response teaching techniques 
just described have convinced the 
writer! that they may be utilized 
successfully in life-orientation courses 
in the social sciences on the collegiate 
and university levels of instruction 
and almost as effectively in a class of 
over a hundred students as in one of 
from twenty to thirty students. 
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‘Upon request the writer will be glad to forward 
copies of blanks and manuals used by him in his 
experimental work in thesis-response teaching. 








The Librarian as Colleague 


By ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


The Librarian’s Duties and Opportunities as Seen by a 
College Administrator 


E college librarian does not 
live as the isolated peak of a 
library staff; he is inevitably, 


inextricably, and ineluctably a col- 
league.! That is to say, he is one of 
several men and women who are 
closely associated, on roughly equal 
terms, in a common service—a service 
which requires both specialization and 
co-operation on the part of those who 
are engaged in it; a service which 
they regard as having a high social 
value. 

There is, then, no question as to 
whether the librarian is to be a 
colleague. Nor is the question merely 
whether he shall be a good colleague 
or a poor colleague; such a question 
would be too easy, would afford no 
real challenge. The real question is 
how he may most completely become 
the best colleague it is in him to be. 

To whom is he colleague? Mainly, 
though not exclusively, to two groups 
of people: the teaching members of 
the faculty and the administrative 
officers. Of these two groups, the 
first is by far the more important; 
not merely because it is far larger, 
but because it is the group through 
which the primary function of the 


1In this paper pronouns “he,” “him,” and “his” 
are regarded as being either masculine or feminine. 


college is carried on. The teaching 
members of the faculty directly serve 
the students, for whose sake the 
college exists. Most administrative 
officers, to be sure, have some chance 
to render direct service, but the 
primary function of the adminis- 
trative group, as a whole, is to secure 
the best possible teaching faculty and 
to enable that faculty to do its 
best possible teaching. The teachers 
directly serve the students; the ad- 
ministrative officer is typically servus 
Servorum. 

The librarian is, then, in the first 
instance, colleague to the teaching 
members of the faculty. How shall 
he be the best possible colleague to 
them? First, by doing what they 
want him to do; second, by being 
what they want him to be; third, 
by doing what they do not know 
enough to want him to do; and 
fourth, by being what they have not 
faith enough to want him to be. 

What do they want him to do? 
Two things: to buy the books they 
want and to make their books con- 
veniently available for themselves 
and their students. The purchase of 
the books they want means, speci- 
fically, purchase, on proper depart- 
mental authority, within financial 
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limits previously determined for the 
expenditure of the department in 
question.? The determination of the 
financial limits for a given depart- 
ment is itself a task in which the 
librarian should share as colleague, 
having, indeed, greater influence than 
anyone else. My own judgment is 
that this task is properly one for a 
faculty committee under the chair- 


- manship of the librarian; and I hold 


this opinion, in spite of the fact that 
the librarian, acting alone or virtually 
alone, could do a better job, for the 
very reason that the concept and the 
evident practice of colleagueship are 
so important. I believe it to be 
better for the general welfare of the 
institution that this work should be 
done with faculty participation, even 
though it be done slowly, painfully, 
and only fairly well, than that it 
should be done quickly, easily, and 
thoroughly well by the librarian 
alone. The librarian as colleague, 
then, should be able to serve well as 
chairman of a difficult committee. 
He should manage to let each member 
say his say, yet he should avoid the 
wasting of time; he should be genial, 
yet firm; he should be impartial, yet 
not afraid to make decisions; he 
should—but if I should really attempt 
to distinguish and discuss the qualities 
and the techniques necessary for such 
chairmanship, I should have space 
for nothing else. 

When the financial limits for each 
department have been established, 
the librarian’s task as colleague in 
respect to the ordering of books 
should not be difficult. The depart- 


*The words “department” and ‘ “departmental” 
are used in this paper in the sense of ‘ “department 
or division” and “departmental or divisional.” 
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mental representative should be given 
the largest possible degree of par- 
ticipation in this work—not because 
he will do it thoroughly well (he 
will not), but for the very sake 
of colleagueship. In particular, I 
think the librarian should accept 
the teacher’s recommendations as to 
books to be bought on departmental 
funds, even against the librarian’s 
own better judgment as to the build- 
ing of a rounded collection, unless 
the reasons for advising against a 
particular purchase should be extraor- 
dinarily cogent. There should, how- 
ever, be opportunity, as I shall point 
out farther on, for the purchase of 
departmental books on the initiative 
of the librarian. I should even advise 
asking the departmental represent- 
ative to make out the order cards 
for the books he wants, though it 
would be necessary to assume that 
the cards as thus made out would 
have to be checked, completed, and 
in many cases re-written, in the order 
department. 


O MAKE books conveniently 

available for departmental use 
means, in the first place, to shelve 
them properly; and that involves 
shelving them in such a way as to 
correspond to one of the standard 
classification systems. The librarian, 
as colleague, might well give to each 
teaching member of the faculty an 
outline of the plan of the classification 
of the library as a whole, together 
with a more developed outline of the 
portion of the classification in which 
the teacher is most interested. In 
the case of either the Dewey or the 
Library of Congress system this could 
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be done to a considerable extent, if 
I am not mistaken, by the use of 
material which is already in print. 
Many faculty members would appre- 
ciate this service very much indeed. 
In the case of books or sets of books 
for which there is any reasonable 
option as to the exact classification, 
the librarian, as colleague, might well 
go out of his way to seek the advice of 
the departmental representative. 

The problems of making books 
conveniently available to faculty and 
students are, for the most part, so 
familiar and so technical that there 
would be no appropriateness in my 
attempting to list them. Two points, 
however, familiar though they be, 
may perhaps be mentioned for the 
sake of emphasis. 

It is highly desirable that in the 
stacks there be at least some rudi- 
mentary provision for the teacher or 
advanced student to sit down at a 
decently lighted table in the part of 
the stacks in which he is working. 
Cubicles are beyond most of us, 
but cheap tables and chairs, and 
ingenuity, are not. And the loss of 
mental motion and the generation of 
mental annoyance caused by having 
to take books to the reading-room 
before you can sit down to them are, 
in total, really serious. 

For the teacher or student who 
seeks books by call slips, the service 
should be just as quick as it can 
possibly be made. This, of course, 
is axiomatic to librarians; but it 
is just possible that some do not 
realize how important a matter this 
seems to faculty members, for their 
own sake and for the sake of their 
students. The.question is not merely 
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that of the actual time involved. If 
the service is slow, you may be 
certain that the degree of its slowness 
will be exaggerated in faculty dis. 
content. Have you heard the faculty 
legend of the library where a special 
waiting-room, furnished with dog- 
eared back numbers of Judge, Colliers, 
and True Stories, is provided for 
those who have put in their call 
slips? On the other hand, if the call 
service is notably quick, you may 
even achieve the glory of hearing, in 
some roundabout way, that some 
member of the faculty has boasted 
vicariously of your speed. Efficiency 
at this point is worth every effort. 


O MUCH for what the teaching 

members of the faculty want the 
librarian to do. What do they want 
him to be? Two things, courteous 
and intelligent. Among the ingredi- 
ents of the desired courtesy perhaps 
the one most specially needed in the 
case of the librarian is patience—a 
patience which must, on the one 
hand, be well-nigh infinite in extent, 
and, on the other hand, must not 
reveal itself as patience to anyone 
else, and will be most successful if 
it becomes so automatic that the 
librarian himself is no longer con- 
scious of it. 

The intelligence desired is special 
as well as general; your teaching 
colleague would particularly like to 
have you intelligent in his own depart- 
mental field. Thus it is calmly asked 
of the librarian that he be intelligent 
in all departmental fields. That is no 
small asking, but it can and should 
be met. The two basic essentials 
for meeting it are, first, to have had 
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a truly liberal education; and second, 
to continue, as a lifelong pursuit, the 
getting of a liberal self-education. 
To these two basic essentials there 
may be added at least three special 
practices which will help the librarian 
to talk and to deal intelligently with 
his various colleagues. 

The first is a practice which I used 
to follow some years ago, though with 
a different purpose. It was my cus- 
tom two or three times a year to 
spend an afternoon in a university 
periodical room, examining and to 
some extent reading periodicals in 
many departmental fields other than 
my own. You know, of course, the 
process of gaining a quick partial 
acquaintance with a periodical—look- 
ing it through with particular atten- 
tion to the first and last pages of 
each article. To that process I used 
to add the effort, in the case of each 
periodical, carefully to read some one 
article, usually the shortest, unless 
the shortest seemed too technical. 
To the librarian, in particular, this 
process may be suggested as helping 
to build a common ground of special 
intelligence between his colleagues 
and himself. 

The second practice is similar to 
the first, and is perhaps even more 
strategic. It consists quite simply 
in reading everything that your col- 
leagues publish, articles or books. 
For the university librarian that 
would hardly be possible. For the 
college librarian it would ordinarily 
be quite possible. This practice, also, 
I venture to commend on the basis 
of personal experience. The faculty 
of which I am a member is prolific; 
but I find it possible to read a con- 
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siderable part of what my colleagues 
write—and the reading is both inter- 
esting and enjoyable. Just for the 
sake of illustrating this point, may 
I add that my recent reading has 
included articles entitled: “Tensors 
of the Calculus of Variations,” “‘ Kos- 
suth and the Treaty of Trianon,” 
“Origin and Growth of the Great 
Salt Lake Oolites,” “On Deuteron- 
omy 32: 26-34,” “The Effect of 
Chloroform upon the Rotation in the 
Internodes of Nitella,” “A Study of 
Pareto’s Treatise on General Soci- 
ology,” “The Breathing Movements 
in Singing,” “‘The ‘Depressed’ Beam 
of the Motor Car Headlight,” ‘‘Les 
débuts des partis modernes en France,” 
“K’uei Chi’s Commentary on Wei- 
shih-er-shih-lun,” “Mitral Stenosis 
following Infectious Mononucleosis.” 

The third practice, less wide in its 
results but leading to deeper intelli- 
gence in a single field, is the good old 
practice of “taking a course.” This 
practice is generally commended to 
the younger members of a library 
staff; it might well extend, occasion- 
ally, at least, to the librarian, and to 
many of his colleagues. 


OTH the doing and the being 
of the librarian should exceed 
that which his colleagues ask of him. 
What, then, shall he do, on his own 
initiative, for his colleagues? No one 
could approach a complete listing of 
the possible answers to that question. 
Every librarian, fortunately, may add 
new answers of his own. I shall 
suggest a few answers, some of them, 
perhaps, too familiar to deserve even 
brief mention. 
The librarian may well initiate 
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certain departmental purchases. He 
has access to book lists and catalogues 
which his departmental colleagues are 
not likely to see. He may well build 
up gradually departmental lists of his 
own, canceling the entries for books 
which are actually ordered by de- 
partmental representatives, and at 
intervals, perhaps twice a year, show 
each departmental list to the library 
representative of the department con- 
cerned. Most departmental repre- 
sentatives would welcome such service, 
and would be willing to order some of 
the books on this list from the funds 
allocated to the department. Books 
which the departmental represent- 
ative does not care to order should, 
for the most part, be dropped from 
consideration; but if there are any 
such books which the librarian be- 
lieves to be particularly important 
from the point of view of building up 
a rounded collection, he should pro- 
ceed to order them, charging them, 
however, not to the departmental 
fund, but to his own general fund. 

In the field of bibliography, several 
types of service are possible. In 
certain cases the librarian may assist 
a colleague in that colleague’s research 
work; but such cases will be relatively 
few, for the well-trained scholar will 
usually prefer to do the bibliographical 
work connected with his own research. 
But there are three quite different 
types of bibliography, relating to 
teaching and to education in general 
rather than to research, in which the 
librarian might do valuable work 
which now ordinarily goes undone. 
The librarian might well keep a cur- 
rent briefly annotated bibliography 
of books and articles dealing with 
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college education in general, listing 
only such books and articles as he 
might judge to be notable in them. 
selves and significant for his own 
college; and might issue this bib. 
liography in mimeographed form once 
or twice a year. Similarly, he might 
well keep a current bibliography of 
studies relating to problems of teach- 
ing specific to particular departments, 
and issue such bibliographies at inter- 
vals to the departments concerned, 
if they desire them. And the librarian 
could lay the foundation for much 
greater efficiency in the work of 
special faculty committees by pre- 
paring bibliographies on the sub. 
jects which those committees are 
commissioned to study; as in the 
case of committees appointed to 
study comprehensive examinations, 
or the honor system, or undergrad- 
uate publications. 

The librarian, in conference on his 
own initiative with his colleagues, 
may well devise exhibits which would 
greatly reinforce the work of par- 
ticular courses. 

The librarian acts as colleague in a 
somewhat different sense in so far as 
he provides and makes accessible to 
the college community books which 
are not specifically departmental; 
that is to say, books which are of 
general character, or books within a 
special field which, while not rep- 
resented by a department in the 
typical college, is yet a proper field 
of interest for the college student, as, 
for instance, oriental art, or Russian 
literature in translation. 

There is a sense, also, in which the 
librarian acts as colleague in so far 
as he is teacher or scholar; but I shall 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS COLLEAGUE 


not develop the two themes thus 
suggested, save to mention in passing 
the possibility that the librarian as 
teacher may well serve not only 
in the fields which are commonly 
regarded as his own—the use of 
books, bibliography, the history of 
the book—but also in the field of his 
own special scholarly interest, if he 
has such an interest in any depart- 
mental field, and in the teaching and 
perhaps in the organization of general 
co-operative courses, such as the 
survey courses now given in many 
institutions, or special co-operative 
courses, such as the Survey of the 
Renaissance, formerly given in the 
University of Chicago. 


HAT shall the librarian be 

beyond the expectation of his 
colleagues? Here, again, the answer 
is limitless. Nor is there any need 
for my attempting a new partial 
answer. Let me say simply—and 
the simplicity, as you will realize, 
covers a multitude and an altitude 
of qualities—that he should be such 
a one as is described by Mr. Gilbert 
H. Doane in his excellent address on 
“The Ideal University Librarian,’ 
or by Herbert Putnam in his memo- 
rable lines on the death of Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford: 


He Toiled long, well, and with Good Cheer 
In the Service of Others 
Giving his Whole, Asking little 
Enduring patiently, Complaining 
Not at all 
With small Means 
Effecting Much 
He had no Strength that was not Useful 


"In the Library Journal, LVI (March 15, 1931), 
pp. 258 ff. 
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No Weakness that was not Lovable 
No Aim that was not Worthy 
No Motive that was not Pure 


Ever he Bent 
His Eye upon the Task 
Undone 
Ever he Bent 
His Soul upon the Stars 
His Heart upon 
The Sun 


Bravely he Met 
His Test 
Richly he Earned 
His Rest* 


The librarian, as has been said, is 
colleague not only to the teaching 
members of the faculty, but also to 
the administrative officers of the 
college. In so far as these officers 
have specialized functions, the service 
of the librarian as colleague to them 
is essentially of the same nature as 
his service to members of individual 
departments. This would hold, for 
instance, in the case of the director 
of a placement bureau or a college 
physician. In so far as the admin- 
istrative officers are concerned with 
the excellence of the college as a 
whole, the librarian’s best service as 
colleague to them is to be the best 
possible colleague to his teaching 
colleagues. That being so, I have 
said nearly all that I have to say. 

The president, the dean, and certain 
other officers would welcome heartily, 
in my judgment, the special types 
of bibliographical service in the field 
of college education which have just 
been suggested. The president would 
be glad to have the librarian under- 
Idea ae” Gorvinekin’ wry nal, RLY 
(January, 1919), pp. 5 ff. 
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take colleagueship in the area of pub- 
lic relations, by establishing cordial 
acquaintance with men and women 
who know and love books, and have 
some realization of the value of books 
to a college library. 

With reference to the mainte- 
nance and development of the library, 
the president may well desire of the 
librarian two things: first, that the 
librarian should ask him for more 
than he can possibly give; and 
second, that the librarian should 
realize that the president cannot 
possibly give him all that he asks. 
From the librarian as colleague in 
the administrative and the educa- 
tional councils of the college, the 
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president seeks a clear perception 
of the problems and the opportunities 
of the institution as a whole, a readi- 
ness to bear his due share of the 
general burden, and the ability and 
the readiness to contribute his share— 
or more than his share—of con- 
structive thought. 

I have tried to write of the librarian 
as colleague; but I have written little 
or nothing of the librarian as the 
guide of students, as administrator, 
as teacher, as scholar, as citizen. 
Truly, the librarian is one of whom 
much is asked. 

The least his colleagues can do is 
to be responsive to what he asks 
of them. [Vol. V, No. 4] 
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Criticisms of Higher Education 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Picturesque Exaggerations Found in Current Writings 


decade there has been a flood 

of criticism of the American 
college and university. Much of this 
has been cleverly, even brilliantly, 
expressed, but the criticism is often 
superficial, illogical, and essentially 
unsound. Some of it, on the other 
hand, has been sanely constructive 
and helpful. If we were to believe 
all that the critics say, we should 
inevitably be forced to the conclusion 
that little if anything is right with 
higher education today. 

Criticism of the American col- 
lege seems to be one of the most 
popular of indoor sports. College 
aims, trustees, presidents, faculty, stu- 
dents, fraternities, athletics, morals 
and religion, curriculums, teaching 
methods, alumni, and general re- 
sults—none have been exempt from 
the caustic pen of the cynical campus 
critics. What do they say? All of 
the rest of this article, with the 
exception of the concluding para- 
graph, is made up entirely of extracts 
from such criticisms of the last few 
years, taken from a wide variety of 
sources. No quotation marks are 
used since verbal changes have been 
made for the sake of unity and 
harmony in presenting these brief 
criticisms of the topics just listed. 


Jy eects her during the past 


They say that our universities are 
aimless institutions that have prosti- 
tuted themselves to every public 
whim, serving as everything from a 
reformatory to an amusement park; 
they are only service stations for 
the general public; they are a bargain- 
counter system presided over by 
quacks; they are places where pebbles 
are polished and diamonds dimmed. 
The trustees according to the critics 
are men entirely unfitted for their 
tasks, ridiculously conservative and 
fearful, controlled body and soul 
by Wall Street. The presidents are 
liars and hypocrites, academic Mach- 
iavellis, who dull the intellectual life 
of the colleges, cow the faculties, and 
stultify the student body. They are 
circus riders standing on two horses 
going in opposite directions. Plenty 
of them are merely strutting pompous 
windbags; they are primarily money- 
getters; ““when a rich man is dying, 
Prexie is at his bed with a fountain 
pen and a dotted line.” 

In these arraignments the faculty 
members are weak, cringing creatures, 
afraid to say their souls are their own; 
not one of them would trust himself 
to earn even a poor livelihood in the 
outside world. The attitude of many 
of them is cynical blasphemy. What 
culture the student gets, he gets over 
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the dead bodies of those intrusted 
with his development; while students 
and faculty alike are exploited to 
advertise the colleges. 

As for the students, the fact is that 
in the opinion of these critics not 
more than a quarter of the under- 
graduates have first-rate minds. Not 
more than half of them are capable 
of receiving any real intellectual 
benefit from a college education. 
The other half simply are not edu- 
cable; they can neither see, nor hear, 
nor think; they have no disposition 
to work, nor capacity for sustained 
effort. Only a small minority think 
of anything beyond athletics, fra- 
ternities, and social trivialities; edu- 
cation as applied to their training is 
a travesty on the word. Half of the 
Seniors are semi-illiterates; anyone 
can graduate if he is not absolutely 
afool. The fraternities are ridiculous 
organizations, abounding in practices 
that are cruel, vicious, stupid, and 
degrading. They are hotbeds of smug 
self-complacency and snobbishness; 
their initiations are a symbolic bosh 
of voodoo ceremony. 

College athletics have become a 
monstrous cancer; they are vast 
gladitorial combats; for twenty-five 
years they have been making college 
education progressively impossible. 
The college coach of a_ successful 
team is idolized so idiotically that 
many of the undergraduates seem to 
get him confused with God. 

As judged by these critics, the 
students morally and religiously are a 
pretty godless lot. They are being 
drugged into religious insensibility; 
they enter college as Christians and 
graduate as atheists or agnostics. 
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The curriculum is a mass of in- 
herited rubbish, the accumulated 
débris of three or four hundred 
years of hit-or-miss instruction, a 
petrified anatomical structure which 
solidified centuries ago. It consists 
of hidebound notions resulting from 
accidental happenings back in the 
sixteenth century. The “practical” 
courses with which it is adorned 
cling to the liberal college like ugly 
leeches, sucking educational blood 
with businesslike efficiency. 

The teaching methods are hope- 
lessly antiquated. The elective sys- 
tem competes strongly with the 
lecture method as a debilitating influ- 
ence, and is an unholy bore and a 
veritable intellectual death mask. 
The classroom is not the birthplace 
of curiosity but its tomb, and nothing 
in the world is so conservative as the 
academic mind, nothing so frightened 
by a new idea. 

The alumni are the bane of the 
American college. It is impossible 
to overstate their follies; they are 
men who have been branded with 
an A.B. and put on the market as a 
pure product, but it is a mere label— 
a standard bonded label on a bootleg 
bottle. Their souls are dead, and 
no spark of intellectual or spiritual 
phenomena ever arouses them; they 
are the major educational crime of 
this generation. If they could only 
be taught to give money when asked 
and to keep their mouths firmly shut 
otherwise, the colleges would make 
astounding progress, but no such 
Utopia need be looked for. 

The ultimate values of college edu- 
cation are best summarized in the 
well-known fact that with a Harvard 
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UTILIZING STUDENT ADVISERS 


diploma and a dime one can get a cup 
of coffee anywhere. The colleges are 
shamelessly robbing men of priceless 
years; in a half-century the degen- 
eration of the American college will be 
complete. 

From Upton Sinclair’s shrieking 
catalogue of university faults set 
forth in The Goose Step in 1922 to 
Abraham Flexner’s vigorous attack on 
the curriculums and methods of the 
American university in his Oxford 
University lectures in 1930, there has 
been a constant stream of criticism, 
wise and otherwise. It has come 
from within and from without univer- 
sity halls; from university presidents 
and deans; from faculty members and 
students; from journalists, reformers, 
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sensationalists, and plain muckrakers. 
The picturesque exaggeration of much 
of this criticism is in many cases its 
own best reply. The more serious 
criticisms, however, have brought 
forth vigorous and thoughtful defense 
from those who, while they recognize 
the faults of the university and the 
difficult situation it faces in constant 
adjustment to changing complex prob- 
lems of the twentieth century, yet 
believe in its essential soundness. 
The long and useful history of the 
university, its many contributions 
to human progress, its astonishing 
popularity today are fundamental 
evidence that it is not quite such a 
derelict as the campus critics would 
have us believe. [Vol. V, No. 4] 


Utilizing Student Advisers 


By C. GILBERT WRENN 


IS short article on student 
advisers is written after reading 
Dean Gaw’s helpful article.! 


In an extension of Dean Gaw’s 
principle that “advising means ad- 
ministration” we add the comment 
that at Stanford University the 
administration has for some time 
utilized student advisers in scholastic 
remedial work with other students. 
In particular this has been effective 
with new students. 

At the beginning of each quarter 


a list of all Freshmen who are “on 

1Gaw, Esther Allen. “‘ Advising Means Admin- 
istration,” JournaL or HicHer Epvucation, IV 
(April, 1933), pp. 179-86. 


probation” for that quarter is sent 
to the student sponsors in the fresh- 
men dormitory, Encina Hall. In the 
middle of the quarter a similar list 
is sent of those students who have 
received scholastic warning slips. Op- 
posite the name of the student is the 
name of the course in which he has 
received the mid-quarter warning. 
The sponsors then assume respon- 
sibility for the students in their wing 
who are in difficulty, promising to 
see them and offer help, without 
necessarily telling the Freshman that 
they know of his scholastic plight. 
To assist the sponsors a special list 
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of “student advisers” is provided, 
each scholastic department being rep- 
resented by one or more older students 
who have agreed to see new students, 
telling them of the best methods of 
study to be adopted for a given 
course in their departments, what 
handicaps to avoid, and like matters. 
They are not tutors or coaches but 
friendly advisers who can give valu- 
able suggestions to new students. 
Necessarily, each adviser is selected 
because of his scholastic ability and 
“approachability.” 

The new transfer students are not 
congregated in one living group, as are 
the Freshmen. Hence, those trans- 
fers who are in danger of getting into 
scholastic “hot water,” or are already 
there, are sent a letter introducing 
them to the friendly services of the 
writer and of these student advisers. 
The transfers are in some respects 
more bewildered than the Freshmen, 
and a considerable percentage of them 
avail themselves of this help. A 
recent study of new students at Stan- 
ford indicates that, while Freshmen 
outnumber the transfers in certain 
problems of scholastic adjustment, 
the transfers feel more keenly than 
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Freshmen such problems as “the 
indifference of instructors” and “the 
impersonal nature of classes.” 

The student advisers are nominated 
by the Student Committee of the 
Associated Student Body and ap- 
pointed by the president of the Uni- 
versity. This Committee, of which 
the writer is faculty sponsor, is 
devoted to the interests of the new 
student and his adjustment problems. 
It represents almost every scholastic 
department, and its members are 
acquainted with most of the better 
students in each department. It is 
from these that the student advisers 
are chosen. Of course, these stu- 
dent advisers serve without pay, this 
service being presented to them as an 
honor and a student-body duty. 

This list of advisers is quite flexible, 
names being added or dropped as 
reactions come from the students who 
seek help. Necessarily, the freshman- 
hall sponsors and the members of 
the Student Committee contact the 
majority of Freshmen and new trans- 
fers respectively. They themselves 
act as student advisers on scholastic 
problems as well as in_ personal 
matters. [Vol. V, No. 4] 




















Duties of the Deans of Men 


By D. H. GARDNER! 


Report of the National Survey of Deans and Advisers of Men 


E National Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Men 
at its thirteenth annual con- 


ference in 1931 received a recom- 
mendation from its Committee on 
Policy to the effect that it would be 
pertinent for the national group to 
undertake a study of the functions 
which were being performed by deans 
and advisers of men throughout the 
United States. Aware of the rapid 
developments and changes, which had 
occurred since the study made in 
1925 for the Association, and appre- 
ciative of the value of clarifying the 
work for new men, and crystallizing 
the thoughts and experiences of the 
pioneers in student welfare, the recom- 
mendation was approved. From such 
a study it was hoped that a philosophy 
or program of development for stu- 
dent management might be defined. 

A committee consisting of Dean 
Armstrong, Northwestern University; 
Dean Bursley, University of Mich- 
igan; Dean Sanders, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University; and Dean Gardner, of 
the University of Akron, was ap- 
pointed with the last named as 
chairman. Realizing the difficulties 
which would be met in solving this 
problem involving so many various 


1Assisted by Mr. W. Newton Hall and Mr. D. J. 
Shank of the University of Akron. 


types of institutions with their com- 
plex aims, objectives, and admin- 
istrative organizations, the members 
of the Survey Committee felt that a 
preliminary step in the investigation 
would be a canvass of all institutions 
of higher education to determine the 
status of programs dealing with the 
problems of men students. 

In order to carry out this project, 
letters were sent to the presidents of 
995 institutions, requesting that they 
send the name of the officer who was 
charged with the duties ordinarily 
considered the functions of the dean 
or adviser of men. The presidents 
were also asked to have this officer 
submit a card giving the name and 
title of the student administrator, 
the date the position was established, 
the date of the appointment of the 
incumbent, his academic degrees, and 
academic rank. About 78 per cent 
of the presidents responded, and the 
roster cards were supplied by the 
student administrators. 

After studying these materials the 
Committee divided the returns into 
three classes. The first covered those 
institutions where there existed the 
office of dean or adviser of men; dean 
of students, student affairs, or student 
life; and men’s counselor. In the 
second class were those institutions 
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which had administrators who had 
other titles than those in Class I 
but who performed the functions of 
student deans. In the third class 
were placed the replies of institutions 
whose answers indicated that they 
did not have any officers charged with 
these duties. 

The first two groups consisted of 
individuals representing 644 institu- 
tions. Since Class II included officers 
who combined other academic or 
administrative duties with those of 
student welfare, an analysis of these 
in conjunction with the officers in 
Class I, who acted primarily in 
student management, would have 
led to false conclusions. Institutions 
grouped in Class III had stated that 
they did not have anyone responsible 
for the work, and this class was set 
aside and not used in the further 
development of the study. 


HE Committee’s reason for this 
division into three classes is 
apparent, for it was necessary to 
have a foundation upon which to 
erect a thesis of what deans and 
advisers of men are doing. Certain 
criticisms might be directed at this 
rather arbitrary demarcation. How- 
ever, some starting point had to be set. 
After this division was completed, 
serious consideration was given to 
the method of obtaining accurate 
information about the men who were 
already working in the field. As a 
result of its deliberations, the Com- 
mittee formulated a questionnaire 
which consisted of two parts: the 
first section covered fifty-four func- 
tions of importance related to the 
administration of student-manage- 
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ment programs for men; the second 
section covered pertinent phases of 
personal history, and preparation. 

The functions which are listed in 
this paragraph were printed in a 
check list which could be answered 
in one of five ways: first, if the 
function was performed by the dean 
or adviser of men himself; second, if 
it was performed by a direct assistant; 
third, if it was performed by the dean 
in conjunction with some other officer 
or agency of the institution; fourth, 
if it was performed by another officer 
or agency of the institution; and 
fifth, instructions were given that if 
the function was not performed at 
the institution, no reply should be 
given. The functions were: 


. Determine admissions 

. Conduct Freshman Week 

. Supervise orientation courses 

. Conduct research in students’ problems 

. Keep official academic record of students 

. Keep copies of academic record of students 

. Interview entering students for personal- 

history records 
. Keep records of students’ personal history 
. Keep copies of record of students’ personal 
history 

10. Make up students’ class schedules 

11. Select members of faculty 

12. Approve selection of faculty members 

13. Conduct faculty meetings 

14. Formulate curriculums 

15. Supervise catalogue 

16. Officially administer educational-counsel- 
ing program 

17. Aid students in academic adjustments 

18. Administer penalties imposed for unsatis- 
factory work 

1g. Analyze and 
problems 

20. Analyze and adjust students’ emotional 
difficulties 

21. Analyze and 
problems 

22. Administer students’ scholarships 
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DUTIES OF THE DEANS OF MEN 


23. Administer students’ loans 

24. Advise with student government 

25. Advise with interfraternity government 

26. Supervise fraternities 

27. Regulate students’ participation in other 
non-athletic extra-curricular activities 

28. Regulate students’ participation in athletics 

29. Audit student-organization accounts 

30. Supervise social calendar 

31. Administer social regulations 

32. Approve chaperones for parties 

33- Supervise health service 

34. Supervise housing 

35. Supervise institutional dining halls 

36. Supervise physical examinations 

37. Recommend students for remedial medical 
treatment 

38. Recommend students for remedial physical 
education 

39. Recommend students for remedial psy- 
chiatric treatment 

40. Supervise mental-health clinic 

41. Supervise vocational-counseling program 

42. Supervise placement of part-time workers 

43- Supervise graduate placement 

44. Supervise vocational “follow-up” program 

45. Grant excuses for class absences 

46. Enforce automobile regulations 

47. Penalize students for moral delinquencies 

48. Penalize students for class absences 

49. Penalize students for chapel or assembly 
absences 

50. Penalize students for infractions of stu- 
dent-organization regulations 

g1. Penalize for infractions of social regulations 

52. Penalize for infractions of housing regu- 
lations 

53. Enforce payment of students’ private bills 

54. Enforce payment of students’ institutional 


bills 


The second section of the ques- 
tionnaire was organized to obtain 
significant data regarding the men 
performing the previously named 
functions. Information was requested 
relative to the following points: 


1. Administrative responsibility 

2. Teaching-load in addition to adminis- 
trative duties—subject and hours per week 

3. Personal income from the institution 
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4. Percentage of income allotted to admin- 
istration 
5. Percentage of income allotted to teaching 
6. Total salary budget for the student- 
management office 
7. Names of assistants 
8. Number of clerks and stenographers 
g. Total enrollment of men students 
10. Professional preparation for student-man- 


agement duties 
11. Personal publications 


This questionnaire was distributed 
to the men in the first two groups 
and over 60 per cent of the men 
returned complete data. As stated 
before, the National Association was 
primarily interested in the replies 
of the 211 men in Class I, and only 
the materials from these institutions 
were tabulated at this time. The 
Class II questionnaires have been set 
aside and are available for the further 
development of the survey. 


N ORDER to obtain comparative 

figures, the 211 institutions were 
divided into eight groups on the basis 
of their enrollments of men students. 
Work was then begun on the tabula- 
tions. The first task was the com- 
putation of the frequencies of the 
replies according to the five possible 
answers to the functions. Because 
many of the functions were not per- 
formed in various institutions, it was 
necessary to use a simple percentage 
figure to obtain a relative ranking. 

These complete tabulations for all 
the groups, which are printed in the 
Secretarial Notes of the Association 
for 1932, are too detailed to be 
included in such a summary state- 


ment as this.2. It should be well at 

2Secretarial Notes of the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
Serence of the National Association of the Deans and 
Advisers of Men, pp. 82-105. 
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this time to stress the fact that this 
is but a preliminary report. Even 
a perfunctory examination of the 
complete data, however, will present 
many interesting conclusions. 

First, it is indubitable that there 
are certain functions with which 
nearly all student deans are con- 
cerned. The individuals may have 
direct responsibility or may act in 
conjunction with another adminis- 
trative officer or agency. Among 
the functions which showed the high- 
est frequency in this respect were the 
analysis and adjustment of students’ 
social, moral, and emotional diffi- 
culties. It is interesting to note that 
these three questions, directly con- 
cerned with the solving of individ- 
ual student’s problems, ranked the 
highest of the fifty-four functions. 

Others which had a high frequency 
were: advice with interfraternity gov- 
ernment, supervision of fraternities, 
supervision of housing, advising with 
student government, conducting re- 
search in student problems, penalizing 
infractions of housing regulations, 
aiding students in making academic 
adjustments, administering social reg- 
ulations, conducting Freshman Week, 
penalizing for infractions of social 
regulations, enforcing payment of 
students’ private bills, regulating par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular affairs, 
penalizing for moral delinquencies, 
enforcing automobile regulations, su- 
pervising vocational-counseling pro- 
grams, and recommending students 
for remedial psychiatric treatment. 
When the preceding functions were 
performed at an institution, the stu- 
dent dean was concerned in the action 
in 7§ per cent or more of the cases. 
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Second, it is also clear that there 
are certain duties with which the 
student deans have little or no 
connection. The following functions 
showed the dean acting in less than 
40 per cent of the cases where the 
duty was performed. These were: 
the supervision of graduate place- 
ment, the supervision of the catalogue, 
physical examination of students, 
formulation of the curriculums, keep- 
ing official academic records, selecting 
and approving faculty members, and 
conducting faculty meetings. 

Third, it was natural that the 
second section of the questionnaire 
dealing with personal data should 
reveal wide variations among the 
institutions of different sizes. The 
tabulations, however, disclosed sev- 
eral factors which were more or less 
uniform throughout the 211 replies. 
It was interesting to note that a 
majority of the men, 82 per cent, 
maintained a classroom contact with 
the students through teaching, in 
addition to their administrative rela- 
tionship. Although the median num- 
ber of teaching hours per week fell 
between six and seven, one student 
dean listed thirty hours of class- 
room instruction per week. Subjects 
taught varied from animal husbandry 
to Greek. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the deans were classified as teaching 
in the field of social science, and 
25 per cent, in the fields of natural 
science and mathematics. The salary 
scale ranged from less than $1,500 
per year to over $6,000 with the 
median between $3,000 and $3,500. 
This median is not exactly true 
because the men ranging over $6,000 
were all grouped at this figure. The 
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DUTIES OF THE DEANS OF MEN 


survey proved that 28 per cent of the 
men had assistants in their offices. 
The Committee on Policy of the 
Association has recognized the value 
of such training for young men who 
are interested in entering the field 
of student management. Although 
only 28 per cent of the student deans 
indicated that they had taken pro- 
fessional training to prepare for their 
work, this preparation showed most 
intriguing variations. One man listed 
the ministry as his training ground; 
others had completed graduate courses 
in personnel administration. It was 
evident from the data that the admin- 
istrative relation of the office of 
student dean to the institutional 
organization was rather uniform. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the men 
were directly responsible to the presi- 
dent, while a few of the others were 
under dual control of various offices. 

The detailed data of this study 
were presented to the Association 
by its committee at the Los Angeles 
meeting in 1932. Attention was called 
to the imperfections in the technique 
of the survey, since it was obvious 
that the questionnaire method had 
many defects. The Committee had 
realized the impossibility of com- 
pletely covering the entire field of 
student welfare and of clarifying 
many functions which deans of stu- 
dents are called upon to do. No 
attempt has been made to trace the 
efforts to promote student morale, 
develop ethical codes, stimulate reli- 
gious life, and the like; and though 
these were regarded as serious factors 
in a student-management program, 
practical phases made it necessary 
to use the methods already outlined. 
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After some discussion the Associa- 
tion accepted the report of the survey 
committee. It was felt that a basic 
step had been taken in the collection 
of these data regarding student- 
welfare organizations, but it was 
appreciated that this survey was only 
preliminary. Therefore, the Associa- 
tion decided to continue the com- 
mittee and instructed it to study 
further these data collected and any 
other pertinent material and submit 
a report embodying certain fundamen- 
tal theories of the work of deans and 
advisers of men at the next meeting. 


T THE session of the Association 
held at Ohio State University 
in April, 1933, the Survey Committee 
presented a further report. It was 
hoped that from the results of the ele- 
mentary survey, basic theories dealing 
with the work of deans or advisers of 
men could be deduced. There was 
no thought that such theories should 
be binding on anyone, or bring about 
changes in individual organizations, 
but rather that they might serve as 
guides to the many who had but little 
personal contact with the actual 
work of the Association, and might 
possibly afford benefits to the few. 
The hope was expressed that the 
conclusions might be of some use to 
that college president, well known 
to everyone, who appointed a dean 
of men and, when asked by the 
neophyte as to the duties of this 
great and mysterious office, replied, 
“T am sure I do not know; you go 
and find out.” 
As noted before, the study of the 
original data showed that there were 
many things which deans of men were 
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doing in common, but the Committee 
realized the danger in drawing con- 
clusions regarding specific functions. 
It was evident that even though the 
final functions performed were the 
same, the technique and approaches 
to the problem varied widely, due 
to the sizes and types of institutions, 
administrative organizations, and the 
idiosyncrasies of individual deans. 
Therefore, it was decided to establish 
merely basic principles, shorn of 
detail, and with no reference to the 
administrative organization. 

It was realized that the personality 
and character of the man performing 
the functions of a dean or adviser of 
men must be such that he under- 
stands young people and can stimu- 
late them. All the data of educa- 
tional surveys cannot replace the lack 
of such understanding and power. 

The Committee, therefore, pre- 
sented the following resolution to the 
Association with the feeling that it 
might be of some assistance in defining 
the frequently considered nebulous 
office of the dean or adviser of men: 

A dean or adviser of men is an admin- 
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istrative officer of an educational institu- 
tion possessing the training, the authority, 
and the means to aid the individual male 
student in the solution of his personal 
problems, and to direct his group activi- 
ties in such a way as to further the 
student’s development and the general 
educational program of the institution. 
As a result of the study of the survey 
data, the Committee finds that the dean 
or adviser of men reaches his objectives 
through dealing with such matters as 
housing and boarding, health, financial 
assistance, part-time employment, voca- 
tional motivation, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, moral and social life, and the like; 
and by maintaining adequate and com- 
posite records, both of the personal and 
academic history of the individual stv- 
dent, and of the purposes and activities 
of the organized groups; and by working 
in co-operation with the faculty and 
the other . . . officers of the institution. 


The Association unanimously ap- 


proved the recommendation of the | 


Committee. 
however, is continuing the study of 
these data with the hope that mono- 


The Survey Committee, | 


graphs of interest and value to men 


engaged in such work may be evolved. 
[Vol. V, No. 4] 
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Blue Print for a Department 


By L. A. KING 


The Essentials for the Undergraduate Majoring in English 


the catalogue of a university, 

I came upon the list of courses 
offered by the department of English, 
which, beyond the freshman work, 
ran something like this: Advanced 
Composition, The Short Story, Busi- 
ness English, History of the English 
Language, Pronunciation of Modern 
English, History of English Litera- 
ture, Dramatic Production, Advanced 
Dramatic Production, English Ro- 
manticism, Victorian Poets, Principles 
of Literary Criticism, Pre-Shake- 
spearean Drama, Shakespeare-Com- 
edy and Tragedy, The English Novel 
before Scott, The English Novel of 
the Nineteenth Century, Contem- 
porary Drama, American Literature 
before 1860, American Literature after 
1860, The Renaissance, Robert Brown- 
ing, Comparative Literature, The 
Development of the Essay, Pre- 
Victorian Prose, Victorian Prose, Lit- 
erature of the Bible, Independent 
Work, Elizabethan Drama Exclusive 
of Shakespeare, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Literature from the Restoration to 
Sheridan, Restoration—Eighteenth 
Century Drama. After these came 
seven other courses restricted to 
graduate students. I had seen such 
lists before, but the thing that now 
for the first time struck me was the 


Ge: time ago, leafing through 
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almost complete lack of a discernible 
plan in the offering. The thing was 
a crazy quilt. I venture thac some 
of the courses were in the offering 
because members of the department 
had written dissertations or books 
and did not want to lose the great 
amount of effort that went into the 
composition! We all have heard of 
the young man who wrote his thesis 
on the subject of the suspenders of 
Henry VIII. This situation is not 
one confined to this one catalogue. 
The publications of any university 
with which I am aquainted will du- 
plicate it. 

Some days later I was talking with 
a colleague who was making a study 
of the courses offered over a period 
of years by four colleges for a special 
type of training. During this period 
literally dozens of courses had popped 
into and out of the departments under 
study. Few had stayed as long as 
eight or ten years. Most had been 
listed for but one or two years. 
Evidently these departments had had 
no permanent idea of where they 
were trying to go or how they were 
to get there. 

Still later I found in Mr. Jones’s 
book on the comprehensive examina- 
tion the statement I am about to 
quote. Discussing the difficulties of 
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the system of comprehensive examina- 
tions, he said: 


Another often-stated difficulty is the 
wide range of courses which have grown 
up in the various departments. In one 
of these universities the chairman, who 
was also the head of a science depart- 
ment, reported that there were ten 
advanced courses in his subject, of which 
no student could take more than five. 
What was he to examine them on if they 
did not take the most basic of the ten 
courses available, and if the professors of 
his department did not agree as to which 
courses were most important? In other 
departments of the same university and 
in other universities the number of 
possible courses for the undergraduates 
may run from twenty to thirty in a single 
department. Even with the faculty ad- 
visory system, which does not seem to 
work very satisfactorily anywhere, how 
can one advise courses in one field with- 
out being considered prejudiced in his 
point of view?! 


But perhaps the first remark to 
set me thinking in the direction in 
which I propose to move in this paper 
was one made by Mr. Snyder, of 
Haverford, in an article on com- 
prehensive examinations: “There is 
a unanimous opinion among those 
whom I have consulted that it is 
futile in the extreme to expect any 
normal English major to cover in his 
undergraduate years the whole field 
of English literature.’’? Accordingly, 
Mr. Snyder said, Haverford con- 
centrates on “the two most brilliant 
periods of our literature—the age of 
Elizabeth and the nineteenth cen- 


1Comprehensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges, p. 76. 

*The English Journal (College Edition), Vol. 
XXII (March, 1933), p. 208. 
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tury.’’* Here, evidently, was a depart- 
ment with a plan, one with a reason 
for the courses it offered. With these 
remarks in my mind, I soon found the 
other pieces of evidence I have already 
mentioned to support a conviction 
that was slowly forming. It is this 
conviction that I present in this paper. 


ASIC to all that follows is a 

recognition of the truth of Mr. 
Snyder’s remark just quoted that no 
normal English major can be expected 
to cover in his undergraduate years 
the whole field of English literature. 
Exactly so. Even the undergrad- 
uates of Harvard cannot do it, 
though Harvard offers them the 
courses. And if to the field of Eng- 


lish literature is added that of the | 


language, as represented in courses 
in Anglo-Saxon, and that of fine 


writing, represented by courses in’ 


writing, the expectation that any 
normal English major can cover the 
total result becomes more futile than 
ever. No, manifestly someone has 
to make a choice. 

Now, faced by such a situation, 
schools may adopt one of three 
courses of action, representing two 
main types of organization and a 
compromise between the two. First, 
they may offer highly specialized 
courses in the fields of literature, 
philology, and advanced writing and 
leave the choice to the student, with 
whatever advice he may collect as a 
guide through the maze. Or if they 
are small schools with little graduate 
work, they may offer as much as they 
can in whatever particular fields suit 
the fancy of the department members. 


8Tbid., p. 206. 
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This is the compromise organization. 
It simplifies the problem of the Eng- 
lish major, but it leaves him with no 
more plan than does the first type 
of organization. Third, the schools 
may offer only part of the field of 
English and plan that part for the 
greatest benefit of the average Eng- 
lish major. This is the scheme I am 
advocating for both large university 
and small college in handling their 
undergraduate work in English. 

The first organization mentioned, 
that of courses to cover the whole 
field of English, is of course char- 
acteristic of the large university 
giving graduate work. Obviously, it 
rises in answer to the needs of the 
graduate work. Such an organiza- 
tion is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the small college. Just why even 
the large university should open to 
the undergraduate such an array of 
courses is not to my mind clear. 
As has been insisted all along in this 
paper, no normal English major can 
cover them. The usual result is to 
let him secure such an array of courses 
as the following, constructed from 
the list already presented: History 
of English Literature, Pronunciation of 
Modern English, Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama, Robert Browning, Develop- 
ment of the Essay, Literature of the 
Bible, and Edgar Allen Poe. This 
satisfies the requirements with one 
semester-hour to spare. It omits, 
not to be lengthy in enumeration, only 
the Renaissance, the Romantic move- 
ment, most of the Victorian period 
and American literature, Shakespeare, 
the novel, and modern literature. 
Yet what, except the not very effec- 
tive advice of the faculty, is to prevent 
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such a monstrosity? Perhaps the 
student’s good sense. Let us hope so. 
But if advice is to be used to keep the 
undergraduate out of certain courses 
and steer him into others, why have 
open to him in the beginning the ones 
that later he is so carefully to be 
steered out of? 

The compromise organization, that 
of a random offering not covering the 
whole field of English and also not 
planned in its partial covering, is, by 
virtue of not offering so many courses 
as the first organization, not so con- 
fusing, but it brings him out in much 
the same condition, so far as an 
organized major is concerned. Let 
me display a possibility from the 
offerings of my own department some 
time back: History of English Liter- 
ature, Exposition, Milton, Versifica- 
tion, Types of Literature, Practical 
English, The Short Story, Contem- 
porary Drama. This omits merely 
the Renaissance, Shakespeare, the 
Romantic movement, the Victorian 
period, and most of modern literature. 
Yet we turned out such a collection 
of courses in our history. 


HERE remains the third or- 

ganization, that of a carefully 
planned offering of courses which a 
normal English major can be expected 
to cover, arranged to include the most 
valuable material in English liter- 
ature. I should like to name four 
advantages possessed by such an 
organization. First, it insures the 
covering of the material most valuable 
for graduate preparation. Before one 
is prepared to enter seminars for the 
study of minor problems in a period, 
he must first have had an adequate 
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general knowledge of that period. 
How would a student with the array 
of courses I have just listed fare in a 
well-organized seminar that assumed 
a general view of, say, the Romantic 
movement? I can still remember 
how I entered a seminar that proposed 
to investigate the longer poems of the 
romantics: I had not before had a 
general course in the period! 

Second, since the undergraduate 
college is not solely nor perhaps 
primarily engaged in preparing for 
graduate study but rather in giving 
a liberal education, and since, in my 
opinion, the material most valuable 
for such an education is that which 
yields the most ideas for the cultiva- 
tion of a liberal attitude of mind 
through thought and discussion, it 
follows that the poetry of Browning 
or the prose of Arnold or the novels 
of Galsworthy are of more use for 
a liberal education than Anglo-Saxon 
grammar or pre-Shakespearean drama, 
which is relatively barren of such 
ideas as I have mentioned as valuable 
material for the cultivation of a 
liberal attitude. Though a gifted 
teacher may make shorthand a liberal 
subject, the most of us will find 
Wordsworth more tractable material 
for liberalizing efforts. If there must 
be a choice made in the field of Eng- 
lish, why not what is most valuable 
for our purpose? 

Again, since or if my second conten- 
tion is correct, it will be especially true 
for prospective high-school teachers 
of English, numbers of whom are 
prepared in the liberal-arts colleges 
and who have particular need of 
liberalizing material in their work. 

Last, for those colleges that are 
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striving for integration in the educa- 
tion of their students and for those 
that desire to use for that purpose 
some such instrument as the compre- 
hensive examination, such an organ- 
ization of material as I advocate is 
imperative. In short, as may already 
have been perceived, there seems to 
me to be everything in favor of such 
an organization and little against it. 
The plea for personal liberty seems 
to me of little weight if it results in a 
hodgepodge of courses that fails to 
fulfill any purpose other than the sat- 
isfaction of vagrant likes or dislikes. 
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Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the | 


acceptance of my idea is the settle- 
ment of just what, admitting the 


abstract value of the plan, is “the } 


most valuable material.” It is not 
likely that universal agreement can 
be had, nor is it really desirable. 
Let a department set up a carefully 
planned offering of what its members 
think most valuable, and the result 
will be better than what we now get. 
But I should like to offer my own 
organization, which is based largely 
on Mr. Snyder’s remark already 
quoted. English and World Litera- 
ture, the basic survey course for 
majors in English; Medieval and Ren- 
aissance Writers, emphasizing Chav- 
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cer, Malory, Spenser, Bacon, and | 


Milton; Shakespeare, with some con- 


temporary and later drama; Roman. | 


ticism, English and American, taking 
American literature through Whit- 
man; the Victorian Period, including 
most of the nineteenth-century novel; 
and Modern Literature. 


and philosophies or attitudes rather 
than by types will be evident. 
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Such a group of courses required of 
every major will, in my opinion, make 
certain that each one secures the most 
valuable thought and feeling of our 
literature and that he secures it in a 
systematic form that will insure a 
grasp of interrelationships and de- 
velopment not otherwise to be had. 
In a somewhat larger college than 
the one in which I teach, there should 
be offered a major or minor in writing 
and perhaps one in philology, but a 
hybrid of two of the three should not 
be allowed. 


O MUCH for the department of 

English, where I should perhaps 
confine my flight. But so thorough 
is my own committal to a planned 
department that it seems to me 
advisable for any department in a 
small college to plan its offerings in a 
way similar to that which I have 
outlined for a department of English. 
Moreover, just as it is true of the 
department of English in the large 
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university that its majors cannot 
cover the whole field, so also it is true 
that the normal majors in any depart- 
ment cannot cover the whole field 
of that department. It would seem 
advisable for the courses of the 
departments in the undergraduate 
college of liberal arts in the large 
university to be planned to cover only 
the most valuable material in the 
respective departments and to confine 
the majors to that material, nothing 
else being available to them. They 
cannot cover any more material in 
a large university than in a small 
college, however much may be avail- 
able to them now. 

Why would it not be both best for 
the students and economical for the 
school, whether large or small, to give 
to the undergraduates a well-organ- 
ized presentation of the most valuable 
material in any field they may choose 
to specialize in, rather than to main- 
tain a maze of courses that can be 
given only a crazy-quilt sampling? 

[Vol. V, No. 4] 
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Public Support of Higher Education 


By JAMES G. STEVENS 


The Obligation of Adequately Informing the Public of the Facts Regarding 
Higher Education Implicit in Acceptance of Financial Aid 


distinction has been made between 
the state colleges and universities 
and the privately endowed institu- 
tions relative to the means of support. 
While the problem of public support 
might seem to be a peculiar one for 
tax-supported institutions, at the 
present time all significant educa- 
tional enterprises are held to be 
public in their essential character, 
without large emphasis upon the 
sources of support. All of them, in 
a broad social sense, are public 
property and have primary respon- 
sibilities to the public upon which 
they depend for their life, either 
directly or indirectly. Consequently, 
for the purposes of this discussion, it 
was not deemed logical to make any 
distinction between tax-supported and 
privately endowed higher education. 
One of the most prominent Ameri- 
can educators recently said, in effect, 
that one of the greatest handicaps 
under which the American college is 
laboring at the present time is the 
fact that the parents of the young 
men and women who are in attend- 
ance do not have an adequate under- 
standing of what the college is trying 
to do for its students and the com- 
munity. If it had been relevant to 


[: THE following discussion no 


his purposes, this educator might 
have made the statement a bit 
broader in scope and meaning. He 


| 


f 


i 


might have said that one of the ° 
greatest handicaps in higher educa- | 
tion at the present time is the fact — 


that the people who support it, 
either directly or indirectly, do not 
have an adequate understanding of 
its character, purposes, processes, and 
results. 


In the light of this basic defect, this | 


| 
| 


inadequate understanding of higher | 


education on the part of the public, 
what are some of the important facts 


and principles which the public ought ; 
roughly to comprehend if higher | 


education is to receive intelligent 
treatment and reasonable financial 
support? Among the lines along 
which the public ought to be informed 
and educated, to create intelligent 
relationships between the colleges 
and universities and the supporting 
public, are the nature of general 
education, the character of the teach- 
ing and learning process, principles 


of administrative procedure, actual | 


and desired results of higher educa- 
tion, and the part of the public in 


ga girs - 


the formation and control of educa- | 


tional policy. 
While the value of specialized 
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education is fairly comprehensible 
to the average man, particularly 
when it relates to some well-known 
social activity, the nature of general 
education or education for general 
or broad social living is not so easily 
grasped. The value of the study of 
European history, apart from some 
specialized use like teaching, is not 
clear to the man of the street. But 
attending a law school or a medical 
school is more easily within the scope 
of his understanding. He may not 
understand the full character of the 
educational process in a law school or 
a medical school, but he comprehends 
the purposes of these institutions and 
accepts them as valuable and neces- 
sary parts of the educational ma- 
chinery. The value of the study of 
modern art, apart from the specialized 
needs of the artist, is not so well 
understood. The value of the study 
of theoretical science, apart from its 
inventive and practical applications, 
is not clear to the general public. 
To be sure, some of the activities of 
higher education, such as excava- 
tion explorations and anthropological 
studies of unique population groups, 
catch the public interest and atten- 
tion with flashes of color. But even 
these activities are not appreciated 
with any depth of insight. Thus the 
program of our colleges and uni- 
versities, relative to a number of its 
subjects, such as languages, literature, 
history, art, and religion, does not 
grip the public i imagination and does 
not possess any convincing value in 
the public esteem. The reaction 
against the so-called “frills” of the 
secondary-school program shows how 
insecure the hold of some of these 


subjects is upon public opinion. The 
public needs enlightenment in regard 
to the value and importance of some 
of the broader and more general 
materials of college and university 
studies. It may be that modern 
psychology and a changing intel- 
lectual and sociological environment 
have created confusion in the ranks 
of higher education with regard to the 
value of some of the material now 
being taught. But it does seem as if 
some of the broader and more general 
human values of the program of 
higher education could be made clear 
to the public without getting en- 
tangled in controversial issues and 
existing uncertainties of knowledge. 


ITHOUT gaining a deeper 

public understanding of the 
broader and more general curricular 
material of the college and university 
program, higher education cannot 
expect a steady and enduring support 
from the underlying population. In 
moments of crises some part of the 
educational machinery will be crip- 
pled by lack of financial appropria- 
tions, and the entire educational 
set-up will be correspondingly weak- 
ened. The events of the current 
depression make this point abun- 
dantly clear. 

In the public thought, there is no 
adequate understanding of the nature 
and character of the teaching and 
learning process. The process by 
which the growth of the individual 
is nurtured, through contact with 
knowledge and with experts who are 
seeking and imparting knowledge, 
and the implications of such growth 
for citizenship and civilized living 
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are not clear to the lay supporters 
of education, in any significant sense. 
The public may understand the mem- 
orization of immediately useful facts, 
but other valuable elements in the 
learning process, such as habits, atti- 
tudes, and methods of thought, are 
not clearly comprehended. There is 
little realization, on the part of the 
public, of the time, energy, effort, and 
long period of training needed to 
develop valuable attitudes of mind 
and habits of living. Of course, 
there are the conventional and tradi- 
tional phrases about the value of the 
great teacher, but the public response 
to these is more or less mechanical 
and, in the light of the present 
depression, perhaps scoffing and scorn- 
ful. The value of a real teacher may 
be a worthy topic for our parlor 
conversation, but his rating in the 
market place is low indeed. In this 
situation actions speak louder than 
words. The public ought to have 
some real education relative to the 
teaching and learning process. This 
education does not require the pres- 
entation of all the complexities of 
such elements as the transfer of 
training, but it does call for some- 
thing more than generalizations with- 
out illustrations and examples drawn 
from the common life and capable 
of being understood by the common 
man. It seems indubitably clear that 
the teaching and learning process, 
which lies at the heart of any genu- 
inely educational program or activity, 
is not comprehended by the public in 
any significant sense. 

It is difficult to see how higher 
education can expect adequate sup- 
port when the basic nature of the 
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teaching and learning process is so 
little understood by the public. The 
underlying population does not have 
adequate insight into the activity 
for which it is paying. And it does 
seem reasonable, from a detached 
point of view, for people to be 
hesitant about making appropriations 
for educational programs which are 
practically unknown enterprises. To 
give psychological and financial aid 
to educational activities on faith is 
hardly compatible with the economic 
temper of the time. 


HE public is largely in the dark 

relative to the administrative 
methods and procedures by which 
higher education is being managed 
and directed. The phrase “adminis- 
trative methods and procedures’”’ is 
used in a broad meaning, covering 
such activities as methods of account- 
ing, architectural and building plan- 
ning, allocation of funds to various 
departments, salary increases, pro- 
motions, faculty function in ad- 
ministration, and the relation of 
administration to educational policy. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that a 
group which supplies funds for any 
given activity ought to have some 
basic facts about the processes by 
which their organization is promoted 
and directed. In the case of an 
industrial corporation, the supporting 
public may be indifferent to principles 
of administrative procedure as long 
as profits are accruing and interest 
and dividends are being paid with 
regularity. But once the dividends 
of an industrial concern are passed 
and the interest on the bonds is not 
being paid, then the supporters of 
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such an enterprise busy themselves 
to inquire into the management of 
the corporation. But it is a short- 
sighted policy which limits the atten- 
tion and supervision of stockholders 
and bondholders to times of stress 
and strain, when the solvency of 
a corporation is being threatened. 
Active attention and oversight in 
prosperous times might help stock- 
holders and bondholders to avert 
distress and ruin later. Without 
attempting to push the comparison 
too far, the public has a position 
somewhat akin to the stockholders 
and bondholders of a corporate enter- 
prise. The stockholders and bond- 
holders must have alertness and 
understanding, in season and out, if 
the relation between them and admin- 
istration and management is to be a 
sound one. At the present time, the 
stockholders and bondholders of the 
corporate enterprise of higher educa- 
tion are ignorant, in a substantial 
measure, of its principles of manage- 
ment and administration. Such a 
situation invites trouble. Over a 
period of time higher education will 
pay a stiff price for this ignorance on 
the part of the supporting population. 

The public is in a good deal of 
haze as to the results of higher 
education, both actual and desired. 
Of course, the outcomes in the realm 
of some of the specialized studies are 
generally understood, but the broader 
and human civic results growing out 
of the program of higher education 
are not adequately comprehended by 
the man of the street. The improve- 
ment of agricultural stock, the in- 
creased yield of farm land, the 
research which has created additional 


household products for everyday use, 
and the training of the professions, 
as outgrowths of higher education, 
are within the understanding of the 
general public. But the social and 
human attitudes and civic conduct 
resulting from college and university 
training are not clearly demarcated 
and logically evident to the average 
person. To be sure, there are copy- 
book answers and traditional state- 
ments about the social and cultural 
value of higher learning; but the 
conventional phrases about the cul- 
ture, breadth of vision, social toler- 
ance, and flexibility growing out of 
the experience of college and uni- 
versity life are greeted with consider- 
able incredulity these days. Such 
generalizations about the cultural 
and socializing values of higher edu- 
cation are largely meaningless to the 
general public. In spite of the abun- 
dant wisdom of the commencement 
orators, the public is still in a muddled 
condition about the actual cultural 
and civic results of higher education. 


HERE is some confusion in the 

mind of the public and in the 
minds of educators as such about 
the part the public should play in the 
formation of educational policies of 
institutions of higher education. It 
is, of course, a truism to say that the 
public should have some share in 
formulating the policies of our colleges 
and universities. It is also equally 
obvious that the experts in immediate 
control of teaching and administra- 
tive activities should have a voice 
in policy formation. Varying opin- 
ions arise when we ask the question: 


What should be the division of power 
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and function among all the groups 
with legitimate interests in the activi- 
ties of higher education? Certainly, 
the part which the public may claim 
in this process is not clear. Perhaps 
educational experts are not in agree- 
ment as to what part each group 
should play in this basically impor- 
tant activity of policy formation. 
Until some roughly clear analysis is 
made of the situation the public is 
justified in being hesitant about lend- 
ing its support to college and uni- 
versity programs. In a division of 
functional power among a number 
of interested groups there is danger 
of too much public control or too 
little. Where such dangers in the 
distribution of power exist, it is all 
the more important that an analysis 
of the problem should be made clear. 
Of course, in practice there is a 
division of functional power growing 
out of the immediate pressures in the 
situation, indicating the dominance 
which for the moment one group has 
gained over another group or combi- 
nation of groups. But this kind of 
arrangement is often at best an armed 
truce where all factions are waiting for 
an advantageous opening to resume 
the struggle for power and control. 
It does not necessarily indicate any 
functional organization based upon 
an intelligent consideration of all the 
interests involved. The temptation 
to shortsighted administrators is to 
take the entire power in their own 
hands, rationalizing such a seizure on 
the ground that they are supposed to 
formulate policies for the institutions 
which they serve. This may be an 
easy immediate answer to the ques- 
tion; indeed, for the moment it might 
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be satisfactory to a lazy or indifferent 
public. But it is not an intelligent 
or enduring solution, with the back- 
ground of a democratic tradition and 
the existence of a theoretically dem- 
ocratic social organization. Educa- 
tional autocracy or educational fascism 
is not a theoretically correct educa- 
tional procedure with the present 
democratic premises implicit in our 
entire living, no matter how desirable 
it may seem to any interested group. 
In a democratic society the public 
has a right to a fair share in the 
function of policy formation in higher 
education. And it has the right to 
know clearly what that fair share 
of power and function is. At the 
present time, this point is not clear in 
the public thought. 


OME of the forward-looking lead- 

ers in the field of higher education 
recognize the need of an improved 
publicity organization to make known 
to the public its aims, purposes, 
procedures, and results. To be sure, 
there is at the present time an 
elaborate and extensive scheme to 
dispense certain kinds of information 
to the underlying population which 
supports higher education. In some 
instances this equipment is impres- 
sive. The methods and devices deal- 
ing with the financing of stadia are 
vivid in the minds of many graduates. 
In nearly all the activities which deal 
with the mechanics of school keeping, 
the bulk of administrative officialdom 
takes delight in the dissemination of 
figures dealing with the number of 
students, the increases in endowment, 
new buildings, vocational placements, 
and the like. There are innumerable 
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reports from publicity representa- 
tives, about this and that, supplying 
a wealth of detail, much of it with 
little or no point of value. Mimeo- 
graphed material, almost by the ton, 
issues from this office and that, goes 
into the wastebasket, and is for- 
gotten. Some of these data are 
valuable. Some have a little point. 
The public is interested in some of 
them and is entitled to know about 
them. But the great part of this 
kind of publicity data explains little 
or nothing regarding the nature of 
higher education. The public needs 
some real understanding about higher 
education which cannot be derived 
from the present publicity bureaus of 
our colleges and universities. In all 
this there is no criticism of the 
publicity experts of higher education 
as such. For more often than not 
they are at the mercy of some driving 
influence which forces them to follow 
the policies described, sometimes the 
moving influence comes from a power- 
ful alumni group, sometimes from the 
office of the president who in turn 
may be swept in any given direction 
by well-nigh irresistible currents of 
the prevailing public mind and feeling. 
But the fact of inadequacy in the pres- 
ent publicity agencies of higher educa- 
tion must be recognized. Suitably 
manned and intelligently directed 
publicity organizations are neces- 
sary to inform the public about the 
character and processes of education. 


LL this discussion is not meant to 

be a criticism of those institu- 
tions of higher education which are 
fully alive to the necessity of edu- 
cating the public in regard to the 


nature of higher education and to 
the imperative demand for an intelli- 
gent relationship between our colleges 
and universities and the public which 
supports them. Some colleges and 
universities are furnishing their full 
share of such information. But in 
some other institutions of higher 
learning there does not seem to be 
the slightest indication that the ad- 
ministrative group has any awareness 
of the problem relative to the matter 
of public relations. Indeed, the whole 
policy of some colleges and univer- 
sities is based chiefly upon the 
suppression of facts regarding the 
significant life of these institutions. 
Here the main principle of procedure 
seems to be to withhold all facts 
which might indicate the existence 
of perplexing educational problems. 
This is equivalent to misrepresenting 
the institution to the public. It does 
not take long for such a policy to 
result in public indifference and aca- 
demic inactivity. Over a period of 
time a policy of suppression or dis- 
tortion of fact will cause the dis- 
integration of the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the institution employ- 
ing such a procedure. 

It may be urged that any attempt 
on the part of the institutions of 
higher education to be positive and 
aggressive in explaining their nature 
and needs to the public would place 
them in the unenviable position of 
being a political and propagandist 
group. Of course, these institutions 
are in the rdle of partisan advocates, 
if they go forth in the market place 
and plead for their right to live and 
work. But it cannot be held against 
them if they have seemingly entered 
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the political arena. By their very 
nature our institutions of higher 
education are already in politics clear 
up to theirears. They cannot divorce 
themselves from the political soil of 
their nurture any more than a flower 
can exist apart from the earth and 
sun which give it life and beauty. In 
the present situation of our colleges 
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and universities the question is merely 
the kind of political activity in 
which they engage. Political action 
of decency and nobility, in its broad 
meaning of social statesmanship, is 
one of the vital needs of institutions 
of higher education, in making known 
and pressing, in a reasoned way, their 
claims for public support. [Vol. V, No. 4] 
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Music Courses in College 


By M. EMETT WILSON 


Data from Application for Admission Blanks Suggest 
New Types of Music Courses 


REE objectives are gen- 
erally recognized in the de- 
partment of music: to train 

teachers, to train performers, and 
to develop appreciation in so-called 
“amateurs.” Data from the blanks 
on which application for admission 
is made by entering Freshmen indi- 
cate that the appreciation aspect is 
the most important, although music 
schools and departments of music 
almost without exception stress per- 
formance or, less frequently, teacher 
training. 

Of the 3,502 students whose com- 
plete records were available in the 
junior deans’ offices at Ohio State 
University, 439, or 41 per cent, had 
taken music of some sort either 
within or without the curriculum 
in high school. Since this proportion 
was fairly constant throughout the 
several colleges of the university, as 
is shown in Table I, it is probably 
significant for colleges elsewhere. The 
larger percentage in Education is due 
to the fact that the Department of 
Music is a part of that college. The 
smaller percentage in Engineering 
results because fewer opportunities 
are given boys than girls to take 
music in high school. Band, orches- 
tra, or some form of instrumental 


music was mentioned by 43 per cent 
of those who had taken music; glee 
club or chorus by 48 per cent; 
the remainder had had history of 
music, appreciation, operetta, and 
so forth. Less than one-fourth of 
these students continue music in 
any form whatsoever in college, even 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN SEVERAL COLLEGES 
Wuo Hap Taken Music purine Hicx ScHooi 
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College Records Taking 
Available Music 
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counting those who take band to 
avoid military drill. 

If the development of culture of the 
type which is nourished by musical 
experience is considered to be a 
legitimate objective of the college 
curriculum, this large number of 
students who have elected music in 
high school should be able to find 
in college those subjects which will 
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continue to develop their chosen form 
of aesthetic enjoyment. The fact 
that so few students continue music 
might be explained by the large 
number of required subjects in the 
curriculums, but in this case every 
student examined had the oppor- 
tunity for some electives. Moreover, 
the students taking music in high 
school are for the most part the 
more brilliant students, who have 
sufficient spare time to do extra- 
curricular work (see Table II). These 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE PERCENTILES IN THE Onto Strate UNI- 
VERSITY INTELLIGENCE TEST OF STUDENTS 
Grovupep AccorpinGc to Music TAKEN 
purRING HicH ScHooL 
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are the same students who have more 
time than the average student for 
electives in college. Since they do 
not elect music in any large numbers, 
it is apparent that the courses offered 
do not make the necessary appeal. 


HEN the entering student looks 
to the offerings in music to find 
work which will further develop his 
aesthetic experience, he discovers 
three types of courses, applied, theo- 
retical, and appreciation. The ap- 


plied courses offer him more piano, 
more violin, or more voice, as the 
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case may be. Band, orchestra, and 
glee club may be considered in the 
same category. But all of these offer 
merely more of the same type of 
study which he has had during high 
school. For specialists in music these 
courses are justified, but they make 
small appeal to the student seeking 
general culture. Similarly, the theo- 
retical courses, harmony, counter- 
point, analysis, and the like, are true 
to their name and contain little but 
pure theory. Unless the student can 
take a long sequence in music, these 
courses contribute nothing to his 
aesthetic development. Finally, the 
appreciation courses make no appeal 
to the student who has had a vivid 
elementary musical experience, since 
they are planned for students with 
no knowledge of music. To ask 
that a student who has_ himself 
played music, even in a meager way, 
should develop appreciation by listen- 
ing to music and comments on music, 
is like asking an investigator who has 
been working with primary sources 
to improve himself further by taking 
an elementary course in which only 
secondary sources are used. The stu- 
dent who has studied music before 
coming to college should expect to 
find courses open to him of college 
level which are built upon or assume 
the knowledge he has already gained. 
Literature courses are provided in all 
of the language departments which 


assume that some basic work has ~ 


been done below college level; the 
case with music should be the same, 
since students who have had some 
training in music are the only ones 
able to study music at college level. 
To the administrators the situation 
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MUSIC COURSES IN COLLEGE 


in music now seems to present the 
same predicament. Applied-music 
courses are seldom recognized as 
worthy of general college credit be- 
cause they are concerned for the 
most part with a technique which 
makes no contribution to general cul- 
ture or education. The same might 
be said of some courses in other 
departments, but students seldom 
seek to register for these courses 
unless they are actually specializing 
in the field. It is also true of the 
courses in theory of music, which are 
most frequently the ones recognized 
for credit, though they can be of small 
value either practical or cultural un- 
less taken in a long music sequence. 
Few colleges, however, are troubled 
with large numbers of students elect- 
ing theory courses without justifi- 
cation. Lastly, colleges credit the 
appreciation courses though without 
much enthusiasm; apparently they 
feel some recognition must be given 
for developing an appreciation of 
this art, even though the course 
itself does: not seem to meet the 
standard of other subjects recognized 
for college credit. 

There is doubtless justification for 
this suspicion of the value of “‘appre- 
ciation” courses. In a recent survey 
of the regular subscribers to the local 


‘series of symphony concerts, taken 


to discover what type of musical 
training has developed the highest 
appreciation of music in an actual 
situation, it was found that only half 
had ever had a course in appreciation, 
even counting those who had as 
adults merely attended a few popular 
lectures on music. On the other 
hand, over two-thirds had studied an 
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instrument, and a majority of these 
still played for their own edification. 
The obvious moral is that some 
ability to perform on an instrument 
is highly desirable in attempting to 
develop appreciation. 

Music, being an art, has been 
humored and given special dispensa- 
tions which have perhaps not been 
healthy for its development in the 
college curriculum. Any course in 
the appreciation of literature pre- 
supposes at least two courses devoted 
to gaining some skill in the language 
in which the literature is written. 
English-literature courses are pre- 
ceded by years of work in grammar 
and rhetoric. In the case of music, 
where the content is so completely 
emotional and entirely dependent 
upon a feeling for the medium of 
expression, such prerequisite work is 
even more essential. There is no 
more justification for giving college 
credit to a lone beginning course in 
music than to a lone beginning 
course in a foreign language; and 
whether such a beginning course be 
called * ‘ theory,” “appreciation,” or 

“piano” is beside the point. 


HE administrative officers could 

end the confusion which is ordi- 
narily presented in college music 
courses if they would cease to pamper 
the art and insist upon the same level 
of work for credit recognition as is 
maintained in other branches of study. 
This policy would recognize for gen- 
eral college credit only such music 
courses as presuppose on the part of 
the student some skill in dealing with 
music itself. The ability of a student 
to talk about music, to read criti- 
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cisms, make visual analyses, and the 
like, would not give him entrance to 
such a course. Such a requirement 
is not too stringent; it presupposes 
the same amount of study that a 
student must do before he may gain 
credit in any foreign language. This 
is the preparation which many stu- 
dents have gained before entering 
college. They would thus be enabled 
to take courses in appreciation which 
could make use of their training and 
which could, therefore, interest them. 
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Such courses might be organized to 
combine lecture, recitation, and labo- 
ratory, thus making it possible to 
study the structure and, by participa- 
tion in the performance, to develop 
the aesthetic feeling at the same time. 
The procedure would develop better 
choruses and orchestras, would put an 
end to pseudo-appreciation courses, 
and would satisfy both students and 
administrative officers that courses 
in appreciation are worthy of the time 


of the student and the credit received. 
[Vol. V, No. 4] 
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Prediction of 
Academic Success 


The question, Who should be ad- 
mitted to college? is discussed by 
Omar C. Held in his recent study, 
“An Attempt to Predict the Success 
of University Freshmen in Their 
Adjustment to Scholastic Work.”! 
Mr. Held believes that if he can 
determine who will succeed in college, 
or what type of student can meet the 
requirements for graduation, then he 
can tell who should be admitted. 

Mr. Held studied the records of the 
Freshmen who entered the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1928. He based 
his prediction of the success or 
failure of each student on a cumu- 
lation of 28 types of information 
including: the percentile scores and 
letter marks made in placement tests 
which were given during Freshman 
Week; percentile scores made on the 
Thorndike psychological examination; 
high-school index percentile score; 
Colgate Mental Hygiene Percentile 
score, from which inference was made 
regarding mental stability; and items 
of general information, as well as the 
section of the high-school class in 
which the student was graduated. 

To predict the relationship between 
pre-admission data and college achieve- 
ment, the Pearson product-moment 
correlation technique was used. Re- 


gression equations were derived, and 
1Lithoprinted by Edwards Brothers, Ann ” arbor 

Michigan. An extensive bibliography of studies in 

academic prediction is included with his report. 
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the promise of academic success was 
expressed as the number of chances 
in a hundred which the student had 
of achieving a certain average mark 
in his university work. 

Requirements for graduation from 
the University of Pittsburgh are 120 
credits with go quality points. To 
graduate, a student must reach or 
exceed an average of .75 quality 
points for each credit. A student’s 
admission should be determined by 
the chances he has of reaching or 
exceeding this standard. Mr. Held 
suggests that this requirement should 
be raised to 2 quality points, or a B 
average, since a student with that 
mark is more easily placed in his 
vocational field after he leaves college. 

The forecast of college success 
based on the score on the composite 
placement test—a battery of educa- 
tional tests used in the Pennsylvania 
study made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion—proved the most effective single 
predictive factor used in this study. 
Mr. Held shows that the most satis- 
factory prediction of a_ student’s 
work was based on three percentile 
ratios, the Thorndike psychological 
score, high-school index score, and 
composite placement test score, taken 
together. “These three,” says Mr. 
Held, “yield the highest correlation 
with general college achievement for 
the freshman year and are the most 
satisfactory instruments of predic- 
tion discovered in this study.” He 
found that pre-admission tests given 
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in single subjects, English, history, 
mathematics, laboratory science, and 
foreign language, were generally less 
reliable in their predictions of aca- 
demic success in the corresponding 
college subjects. 

Furthermore, he found that fresh- 
man marks predicted sophomore 
marks about as well as the composite 
placement test predicted freshman 
marks. To find the correlation be- 
tween the records for these two 
years, he selected, at random, 363 
students in the freshman class and 
compared their general point aver- 
ages for the first year with those of 
the sophomore year. In English, a 
subject chosen because it was taken 
by the greatest number of students, 
he found that the predicted soph- 
omore English mark for a student 
who made a mark of 4, or 3, during 
his freshman year was 2.9, and that 
he had 46 chances in 100 of making 
the same mark in his sophomore year. 

Mr. Held concludes that “even 
though measurements of all the fac- 
tors which enter into academic success 
in college are not available, it is still 
possible, within limits, to predict 
college success.” 


Comprehensive Examinations 


Mr. Edward S. Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has collected a large 
number of questions used in com- 
prehensive examinations in American 
colleges. A list of these questions 
in the social sciences and a description 
of the methods used in collecting and 
evaluating the questions are given 


*Reviewed by F. P. Frutchey, 


University. 


Ohio State 
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in a recent monograph, Comprebensive 
Examinations in the Social Sciences. 
College teachers will be interested 
in inspecting these questions which 
are given in five fields—economics, 
history, government or politics, soci- 
ology, and psychology. 

The questions call for different 
sorts of behavior on the part of 
students. Many of these ask the 
student to recall information and 
others to “discuss,” “comment upon,” 
and so on. As one reads these 
questions, one wonders for what 
outcome of teaching is this evidence 
being collected. When a_ student 
answers these questions, what does 
it show about the student? Has he 
attained the desired results of teach- 
ing? Has he attained some and not 
the others? 

Developing examination questions 
goes back to the initial step in con- 
structing the curriculum. What are 
the objectives, the important out- 
comes, expected of students as a 
result of instruction? Satisfactory 
examinations must give the students 
opportunities to demonstrate how 
well each desired result is being 
reached. Question situations are then 
definitely chosen to obtain this evi- 
dence. A comprehensive examina- 
tion should be diagnostic in that 
it separately obtains evidence of 
achievement in each of the important 
objectives of teaching. 

A comprehensive examination im- 
plies a device for obtaining evidence 
of desirable changes that have taken 
place in students as the results of 
teaching. It consists of questions 
to which the students react. The 
important characteristic of a question 
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is, Is the expected behavior of the 
students to the question, the sort of 
behavior which ought to follow as a 
desired result of teaching? Different 
types of examination questions call 
for different sorts of behavior. Re- 
calling information about social prob- 
lems, interpreting social data, planning 
experimental procedures, recognizing 
social problems, proposing promising 
methods for solving social problems, 
attitudes and opinions about social 
problems represent different sorts of 
behavior. The term “behavior” is 
here used in its broad sense, mental, 
physical, social, emotional. Accom- 
plishment in one sort of behavior 
does not necessarily mean accomplish- 
ment in another sort of behavior. 
To determine in which outcomes the 
student progresses and in which he 
does not, separate evaluations of 
achievement must be made. 


How Students Prepare 
for Certain Tests 


Tests are stimulants to study, and 
how students study for a test is as 
much a matter of concern to the 
teacher as what they study. In an 
article entitled “How Students Study 
for Three Types of Objective Tests,” 
in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search for January, 1934, Paul W. 
Terry tells of the results of an inves- 
tigation to determine the ways stu- 
dents study for different types of 
tests. He had definitely found in a 


previous investigation that a different 
type of preparation was used, that is, 
in reviewing for the essay-type test 
the students look for main topics and 
try to strengthen their grasp on the 
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subject by working with large wholes, 
while in reviewing for some objective- 
type tests, such as true-false, they look 
for details and work in small units. 

The same question raised in regard 
to three different types of objective 
tests showed that students do study 
differently for different types of ob- 
jective tests and that many of them 
have positive ideas about selecting 
the methods best adapted to certain 
tests. It was found, however, that 
a “decided majority of the students 
who served as subjects in this investi- 
gation study differently for different 
types of objective tests.” 

If the kind of test to be given, 
announced in advance, determines 
what and how students study, the 
instructor has a tool of great power 
in his hands because by selection 
of certain types of tests he can 
influence his students to study, to a 
great extent, the way he thinks is best 
for a given unit of subject-matter. 


Students’ Choices in 
Examinations 


What college students believe they 
think about certain types of examina- 
tions was the subject of a question- 
naire presented to students in the 
larger classes of education at the 
University of Minnesota. Margaret 
Tallmadge and Harl R. Douglass, 
who reported the study in School and 
Society for March 17, have interpreted 
the results of the survey in the light 
that the students, like all human 
beings, cannot be certain that they 
believe what they say, and that their 
experience with certain types of ex- 
aminations has been limited. 
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The questionnaire asked informa- 
tion on whether students preferred 
objective or subjective examinations; 
whether they liked “outside” exam- 
ination, that is, an examination 
written outside class with the use of 
books and notes if desired; and how 
often they thought they should be 
examined. 

With the two facts cited before 
acting as the proverbial “grain of 
salt,” the authors found that stu- 
dents prefer objective examinations 
for all subjects except those of the 
“motor skill” type such as art, 
music, and physical education, and 
they prefer objective examinations 
for large classes. They also prefer 
the “‘outside” examination to either 
of the others, and they like to be 
examined weekly except again in 
courses of the “motor-skill” type, 
and in these they prefer semi-quar- 
terly tests. 

In answer to another question, 
“What could be substituted for exam- 
inations as a basis for term marks?” 
the students believe that a new 
marking system consisting of but 
two marks—satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory—might be desirable “though 
only a minority believe that it would 
lead to raising standards for satis- 
factory work.” 


Mental Function 
Measured by Test’ 


The assumption that a new-type 
objective test measures the same 
mental behavior as the written essay 
test has been questioned for some 


%3Summarized by F. P. Frutchey, Ohio State 
University. 
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time. C. C. Weidemann and L. F. | 


Newens report in the Journal of 
General Psychology for October, 1933, 


an experiment showing that a true. | 


false test does not closely approximate 
the same relative results as a written | 
essay test. This report is entitled | 
“Does the ‘Compare and Contrast’ 
Essay Test Measure the Same Mental 


Functions as the True-False Test?” 


In the written essay test students | [esi 


were asked such questions as: “‘Com- 
pare the educational training of the 
youth of Sparta with that of the 
youth of Athens in the old Greek 
period” and “Contrast the Roman 
contribution to civilization with that 
of the Greeks.” After students had 
written the answers to such questions, 
they were given a true-false test 
embodying the same content. This 
procedure was used with four sections 
of students. The relative standing 
of the students on the two test 
devices as measured by the coefficient 
of correlation is only .62. The relia- 
bility of the essay test obtained by the 
odd-even method with the Spearman 
formula applied is .g2; that for the 
true-false test is .89. Hence, the 
relationship between the two test 
devices is not so high as two forms of 
the same kind of test. If the two 
test devices measured the same 
behavior closely, their relationship 
would be as high or higher than the 
relationship between two forms of 
any one of the two test devices. 

The choice of a test device goes 
back to the kind of evidence which 
indicates achievement in an objective 
of teaching. The sample questions 
given in this article are questions 
designed to obtain evidence of the 
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information which students can recall. 
The evidence is defined in terms of 
student behavior as a written response 
in which the characteristics of each 
ity or country are stated by the 
student and are contrasted or com- 
pared. Short-cut devices, such as 
the true-false tests, to be used in 
place of the long essay test must 
closely approximate the same relative 
results. 

For every student in this experi- 
ment reading an isolated true-false 
statement and deciding whether or 
not it is true is evidently not the 
same mental behavior as writing the 
answers to the essay question. A 
short-cut device which draws the 
student’s attention to the central 
topic for discussion, which avoids 
misconceptions, and from which he 
can select and check the statements 
of true ideas more nearly approaches 
the mental behavior required by the 
essay question. Experimentation is 
necessary to develop short-cut devices 
which give similar results to the essay 
questions and which may then be 
used in place of the time-consuming 
written examination. 


Technique for Choosing 
Examination Readers 


Reading and evaluating the written 
essay examinations of students is one 
of the important problems of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Formerly, it was assumed that the 
evaluation of the examinations by one 
reader was sufficient, that one reader’s 
evaluation of an examination was the 


‘Reviewed by F. P. Frutchey, Ohio State 
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same as another reader’s. Later it 
was found that this assumption was 
not true. Carl C. Brigham in The 
Reading of the Comprebensive Exam- 
ination in English reports a study of 
the disagreement of readers and a 
method of getting readers who agree. 

Individuals were asked to read and 
evaluate independently the compre- 
hensive English examination of the 
College Entrance Board. The co- 
efficients of correlation between indi- 
vidual evaluations of answers to each 
question and group evaluations ranged 
from .10 to.go. The average evalua- 
tion of the group of readers was 
chosen as the criterion against which 
to check the evaluations of individual 
readers. By selecting the readers 
whose evaluations were highly corre- 
lated with those of the group, a more 
homogeneous and consistent group of 
readers was obtained. 

This criterion of internal con- 
sistency assumes a competent group 
of readers, and later denies the 
competency of some of the members 
of the group. The result, of course, 
is a more homogeneous group of 
readers. The question is, Which out- 
come of teaching does the selected 
group evaluate homogeneously? For 
example, in evaluating the answers 
to the first question in the examina- 
tion, some readers will rate high 
answers which give the standards for 
selecting good literature, while other 
readers will not rate such answers high 
unless these standards are applied 
in selecting good literature. In other 
words, readers differ with respect to 
the objective of teaching on which 
they evaluate an answer. To some 
the objective is a knowledge of accept- 
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able standards; to others the objective 
is the ability to apply those standards. 
At Ohio State University we have 
found closer agreement when readers 
are asked to evaluate the students’ 
answers on one objective of teaching 
and to exclude other objectives. 

It appears that by discarding 
readers who have evaluated the same 
answers and who do not conform to 
the implicit standard of the original 
group, a selected group is obtained 
which evaluates the answers as evi- 
dence of achievement in one objective. 
In this way the selected group im- 
plicitly decides on which outcome of 
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teac! ig the answers are rated and 
one _ still at a loss to know what 
desired result of teaching is being 
reached by the students. 

An examination is given to collect 
evidence of the degree to which stu- 
dents are reaching the desired results 
of instruction. The answers of stu- 
dents to examination questions con- 
stitute this evidence. The readers 
should have in mind the desired 
outcome of which these answers have 
been collected as evidence and should 
evaluate the answers on the degree to 
which they indicate achievement in 
that outcome. 
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Dorinc the month of February 
students at Duke University pro- 
tested by telegrams to the trustees 
and by mass meetings on the campus 
against the conduct of University 
affairs by the administrative officers 
of the University. 


Tue office of vice-president which 
existed in the early eighteenth century 
at Harvard University has been re- 
vived by the appointment of John W. 
Lowes to that position. He will be 
responsible for the finances of the 
University. 


Sruvents at Vassar College by a 
recent ruling of the board of trustees 
will be permitted to smoke in their 
dormitory rooms. They, however, 
will be held liable for fire damages 
and are required to furnish metal 
ash trays and wastebaskets. 


Menarrs of the faculty of Bethany 
College have donated 10 per cent of 
their salaries to the College for the 
current academic year. 


Tae University of Buffalo, late in 
February, opened and dedicated Nor- 
ton Hall, a new student union build- 
ing, the gift of the late Chancellor 
Charles P. Norton. 


‘Tue board of trustees of Princeton 
University has been reorganized to 
provide for the election of alumni 
representatives, four at large and 


four by regions. One trustee from 
each group will be elected each year, 
the trustee at large by the entire 
alumni body, and the regional trustee 
by alumni in various districts of the 
country. 


‘Tue American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors reports, through 
Professor Mitchell, chairman of Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, that approximately twelve 
hundred faculty members of pro- 
fessional rank and twenty-four hun- 
dred instructors and assistants have 
been dismissed during the last three 
years from American universities and 
colleges; that, in connection with 
these dismissals, about two hundred 
fifty cases have been reported as 
worthy of investigation in the judg- 
ment of the appellants; and that 
approximately thirty cases have been 
subjected to formal investigation by 
the Committee. 


The University of Denver announces 
the offering of programs in the de- 
partments of psychology and educa- 
tion leading toward the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The programs 
will be offered in the Graduate School 
beginning in September, 1934. 


From March Ig to 24, Ohio State 
University conducted a week’s course 
in police administration under the 
direction of the Department of Po- 
litical Science. The course was an 
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outgrowth of the combined efforts of 
the Buckeye Sheriffs’ Association, the 
prosecuting attorneys’ section of the 
Ohio Bar Association, the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, the State 
Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
and the Ohio Municipal League. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion has just issued Volume IV of the 
“National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers” devoted to the Educa- 
tion of Negro Teachers. The pamphlet 
is 123 pages long, and in it the 
preparation of elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers is discussed, 
as well as the training of the staff 
members of teachers’ colleges, the cur- 
riculum, the methods of instruction, 
and general administrative practices. 


The University of Illinois announces 
that 28 of its 72 fraternities have 
adopted a tutorial advisory system. 
The system requires that a faculty 
member or graduate student live in 
the fraternity house and serve as 
adviser for the group. The duties of 
the adviser will include knowing stu- 
dents individually, encouraging them 
and assisting them in the develop- 
ment of scholarly habits, and acting 
as adviser in all personal problems 
that may arise. 


Avorner example of the influence of 
undergraduate journalism comes from 
Columbia University where, during 
February, the editor of the Spectator, 
the undergraduate paper, presented 
evidence demonstrating financial ir- 
regularities in the management of 
two student dances. As a result of 
the facts presented, Dean Hawkes 
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announced that the responsible stu- 
dent would not be permitted to 
register for the spring session. 


Tae Birmingham-Southern College 
faculty has adopted the report of a 
special committee involving wide- 
spread changes in the curriculum of 
the College. The report divides the 
College into a lower and an upper 
division. In the former, emphasis 
will be placed upon the completion 
of the student’s general education; 
in the latter, emphasis will be placed 
upon concentration and _ specializa- 
tion. All departments will also be 
grouped into three divisions: humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and natural 
sciences. 


On May 18 and Ig representatives 
of Northwest and Pacific coast col- 
leges and universities will meet for a 
conference on higher education on the 
campus of the University of Oregon. 
Three important current social and 
economic problems will be discussed: 
current social movements outside the 
educational field, the significance of 
higher education in relationship to 
social changes, and an evaluation of 
efforts now being made in the colleges 
of the country to meet the needs of 
present-day society. 


Tue “ generalization” requirements 
of Wesleyan University have been 
revised to become effective with the 
class entering next fall. These re- 
quirements make it unnecessary for 
a student to offer either Latin or 
mathematics for admission. More- 
over, only one instead of two lab- 
oratory sciences will be required, and 
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a half-year course in either art or 
music may be counted among the 
admissions units. A student may also 
satisfy the modern-language require- 
ments for graduation by taking two 
additional years in the language 
presented for admission. The re- 
quirement in the social sciences, in 
freshman English, and in physical 


education will remain unchanged. 


Yare University announces the 
inauguration of a program designed 
to improve the articulation of school 
and college work. On March 24, an 
advisory committee on programs of 
study was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Mr. H. E. Tuttle, Master 
of Davenport College. This com- 
mittee will inaugurate more intimate 
contacts than heretofore with second- 
ary schools and with students who 
plan to enter Yale. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the possibility of 
entering advanced students immedi- 
ately into sophomore or advanced 
freshman work where their pre- 
paratory-school training has gone 
far enough to justify these special 
arrangements. 


Frawxuw Coutece has withdrawn 
from banking the reserve funds of 
students. A study of this service 
at a number of institutions by the 
board of trustees of Franklin College 
has brought out the following facts: 
All such notes were signed in good 
faith by the students, but unforeseen 
items coming up after the college 
days were over caused the post- 
ponement sometimes of interest as 
well as principal, until a feeling of 
discomfort at returning to the campus 
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was created, and the practice proved 
to have a dividing, not a unifying, 
effect. A mounting number of notes 
held by the college have not been 
collectable. Also, some students did 
not desire to pay, feeling that if they 
had “worked” the situation correctly, 
they might have received a scholar- 
ship instead of having the obligation 
of a note. According to the new 
policy, the college is on a cash basis. 


Tue Harvard Business School has 
issued a press release taking exception 
to the conclusions published in the 
April issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
regarding loans to college students. 
The announcement points out that 
the author has neglected to discuss 
the important group of students who 
later engage in business and who, 
judging by the Harvard experience, 
conscientiously repay their borrow- 
ings. The Harvard Business School 
since 1910 has loaned $702,000 to 
1,557 students, or approximately 25 
per cent of its alumni. Of these loans 
the School has incurred losses of only 
about 2 percent. Payment of interest 
has always exceeded losses. During 
the current year the School expects 
to loan between $80,000 and $90,000. 


Tue much-discussed merger between 
the University of Chicago and North- 
western University has been aban- 
doned according to a joint statement 
recently issued by the two com- 
mittees on the merger. 


In place of the proposed consolidation 
of the two universities, the statement 
explained that the committees recom- 
mend that authority be extended to 
President Scott and President Hutchins 
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by their respective trustees to “continue 
to consider the possibilities of such 
closer co-operation as will produce the 
best results for higher education.” 

When the joint statement was made 
public, President Hutchins admitted that 
efforts toward merger had thus far been 
precipitous and that the universities 
should have explored the field of co-oper- 
ation before attempting consolidation. 

“We have been considering consoli- 
dation since last August,” President 
Hutchins explained. “Possibly we began 
at the wrong end and should have 
studied the field of co-operation first. 
Consolidation of two universities is an 
intricate matter, in which neither uni- 
versity would wish to take the first step. 
As long as the proposal of merger was 
being agitated, it agitated everybody and 
we could not get a calm, dispassionate 
study of its possibilities.” 

If the merger committees’ recom- 
mendations are adopted by the two 
boards of trustees, the two presidents 
will be in sole charge of negotiations 
toward co-operation. Neither president 
would say what form such co-operation 
might take, although each pointed out 
general possibilities involving co-ordina- 
tion of the work of certain schools and 
departments or the centering of work of 
certain types on one campus or the other. 

President Scott said he had asked 
departmental faculties to suggest points 
of possible co-operation between those 
departments and similar departments on 
the Midway. He added that “a number 
of interesting suggestions as to possible 
co-operation have been made,” adding, 
“nothing that can be known as co- 
operation will be beyond discussion.” 


Tae College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin will become 
the recipient of $35,000 for the 
establishment of a loan fund for 
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agricultural students under the will 
of the late Mrs. Minnie P. Huber, 
widow of former Lieutenant-Governor 


Henry Huber. 


Lae in February Dr. William J. 
Mayo and Dr. Charles Horace Mayo 
contributed an additional $500,000 to 
their original gift of $1,500,000 given 
in 1915 to the Mayo Foundation for 
Medical Education and Research at 
Rochester, Minnesota. The Mayo 
Foundation is a department of the 
University of Minnesota. 


‘Tue student paper at the University 
of North Carolina reports that the 
general college plan established in the 
fall of 1932 at the University of 
Minnesota is now being considered 
by the University of North Carolina. 


‘Tae University of Illinois has entered 
the field of extension courses by corre- 
spondence according to an announce- 
ment of Acting President Arthur H. 
Daniels. These new courses are ex- 
pected to finance themselves through 
fees from the students. A wide range 
of courses in many departments, 
languages, mathematics, electrical en- 
gineering, physics, and accountancy, 
are being offered. 


Tue National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars of Negro 
Schools was held at Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, on March 7-10. 


Tae annual meeting of the Ohio 
College Association was held at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on April 5 and 6. 
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The meetings were associated with 
the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education and the Ohio State 
Educational Conference. 


Av rrs annual meeting at Buffalo 
on January 13, the Association for 
the Advancement of University Edu- 
cation in Dentistry adopted the fol- 
lowing official statement of its aims: 


We are convinced that the necessary 
instruction and work in the pre-clinical 
and medico-dental sciences and in the 
clinical aspects of dentistry cannot be 
accomplished in less than four academic 
years devoted entirely to the professional 
courses. 

Since any abbreviated plan of course 
cannot accommodate the program toward 
which we are striving, we believe the 
invitations to join this voluntary associa- 
tion should be restricted to those schools 
which either are operating on the two- 
four plan or have publicly announced by 
full university authority the adoption of 
the minimum two-four plan and the 
approximate date when it will be put 
into operation. 

This being a voluntary affiliation of 
university dental schools, we believe 
there is no need for any mandatory regula- 
tion of individual schools. However, we 
believe that the essence of conclusions in 
discussion should be formulated in clear 
language, in order that these may be 
available as suggestions both to our own 
schools and to others that may be 
interested. 

Since our problem is but one field of 
education, we should follow broad educa- 
tional principles and trends, and therefore 
should invite from time to time individ- 
uals who are qualified in the philosophy 
and practice of education to assist us in 
discussion. 

We welcome experimentation in any 
phases of the dental course, which the 
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particular facilities of any school make 
feasible; with the hope that the result 
of such experimentation, whether happy 
or unhappy, may be made available to us 
in order that we may profit from success- 
ful innovations and avoid unsuccessful 
ones. 

We believe that the cultural side in 
dental education should not be entirely 
neglected in our dental courses, and that 
therefore some attention should be given 
to phases of instruction that do not appear 
to have direct practical value to dental 
practice, that the student may appreciate 
that Dentistry is related to many fields 
of human endeavor. We believe that the 
dentist as an educated man and citizen 
is obligated to aid in the effort to solve 
the great social problems confronting 
the world, and that the dental schools 
should take a responsibility for the 
accomplishment of this end. 

This association is a voluntary affilia- 
tion of dental schools striving to advance 
dental education and to conduct it under 
the inspiration of university ideals. The 
purpose of association and conference is 
mutual help toward this attainment 
through discussion of the problems con- 
nected with this program on a minimum 
two-four plan of instruction. Pursuant 
to these aims, we believe that we have an 
obligation, not only to train our students 
in the science and art of Dentistry, but 
also to educate them in comprehension 
and growth in the understanding of the 
relations of their profession to human 
welfare. 

We conceive the primary purpose of 
our schools to be the preparation of 
students for the practice of dentistry 
with progressive proficiency. We should 
also participate in preparing selected 
individuals for a career in teaching 
dentistry, and encourage and support 
research in dental and related subjects 
by those few who are especially adapted 
to such work. 
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We believe that it is essential that 
the dental studdnt have courses in the 
fundamental medical sciences that are 
equivalent in quality and extent with 
those given the medical student, though 
not necessarily identical in content. 

We believe that the school of dentistry 
in a university should not be self-limited, 
but should be inter-related in its daily 
functioning with other facilities of the 
university, especially with the medical 
school, hospitals, and dispensaries. 

We believe that in the present state of 
knowledge, the extent and content of the 
dental course and the obligations of 
dental practice necessitate a pre-dental 
education of at least two college years, 
and that without this the desirable inter- 
relations with medicine in the professional 
course cannot be accomplished. 


Grrs during the past month to 
institutions of higher education in- 
cluded the following: 


$300,000 to the University of Wis- 
consin for the establishment of a cancer 
research center from the will of the late 
Miss Jennie Bowman. The bequest is 
for the continuation of the studies carried 
on by Michael F. Guyer. 

$280,000 to Temple University from 
the will of the late Thomas D. Sullivan 
for the construction of the Sullivan 
Memorial Library. This gift is being 
supplemented by a Public Works Admin- 
istration loan of $550,000, which will 
make it possible for construction to begin 
in the immediate future. 

The 1,800-acre estate of Mrs. M. 
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Theresa B. Hopkins, daughter-in-law of 
Mark Hopkins, formerly president of 
Williams College, to Williams College. 
The estate is valued at $100,000. 

$50,000 to Harvard University by 
Earl Wilson Bemis to help finance a 
survey being conducted by the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory. Mr. Bemis 
has also contributed an additional $50,000 
to supplement his $100,000 endowment 
given to the Gray Herbarium in 1933. 

$80,000 to Wabash College from the 
estate of the late W. B. Austin, of Chicago. 

$55,000 to the Ball State Teachers 
College at Muncie, Indiana, from the 
Ball Brothers Company of that city. 
The funds are to be used for the erection 
of a new Arts Building. 

$25,000 to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology from the Buhl Foundation 
for the establishment of a laboratory for 
research in experimental physics. 

$2,000 each to Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute; the Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Alabama; the Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, Georgia; and 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky. This money 
has been left by the will of the late Mrs. 
Annie Allegra Longfellow Thorp, youngest 
daughter of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

$7,250 to the University of Wisconsin 
for the establishment of a fellowship in 
home economics from Mr. Harry Steen- 
bock and his sister, Mrs. Robert Bruce 
Brinsmade. 

$1,000 each to Syracuse University and 
Goucher College from the will of the late 
Joseph H. Mosher, professor of the 
College of the City of New York. 
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Thoughts on Some 
Current Issues 


E Editors of the JouRNAL 
welcome with enthusiasm all 
articles describing controlled 

experiments, co-operative investiga- 
tions, or plans of individual teachers 
for the improvement of higher educa- 
tion. In this number, one such study 
is reported which deals with tech- 
niques for giving students an oppor- 
tunity to revise their thinking upon 
controversial subjects and to sub- 
stitute reflective thinking for unre- 
flective prejudices. Seemingly, the 
novel stage in the procedure is to 
require a student to record his opin- 
ions on a question in advance of 
reading and class discussion. Having 
decided what he thinks up to date 
upon a subject he reads reference 
literature upon the question with 
greater understanding, and he is 
ready for the discussion which will 
help him better to formulate his sub- 
sequent position. Another method 
of introducing controversial ques- 
tions used with success is to state as 
an assignment the two extreme posi- 
tions on a question, the so-called 
A and Z positions. The students 
through reading and experience are 
asked to formulate the reasons upon 
which the A position is based and the 
apparent weaknesses of the position. 
Contrariwise, they similarly state the 
valid bases and the deficiencies of 
the Z position. The final assign- 
ment for each student is to state 


the X position—the one to which 
he himself subscribes after the posi- 
tions have been thoroughly canvassed. 
Such techniques produce self-criticism, 
open-mindedness, and subsequent self- 
confidence. 


IBRARIANS are conscientious 
colleagues and admirable char- 
acters, as one of our contributors so 
clearly explains. But as a class col- 
lege librarians have one fundamental 
weakness, they are not adminis- 
trative fighters. Exceptions there are 
to this bald statement, but they are 
not numerous. The librarian asks 
for more funds, but he does not 
demand them. He has the sympa- 
thetic support of the faculty for more 
books, but he does not organize his 
support into a forceful mass that 
gets action. He too easily takes 
o” for an answer. ‘This is unfor- 
tunate, because the library facilities 
of the colleges and universities, as a 
class, are scandalously inadequate for 
the education of students, which is 
the only reason for the existence of 
college librarians and college pro- 
fessors. The book, the teacher, and 
the student are the triangle of educa- 
tion. Everyone amiably agrees that 
books are more important than build- 
ings, but it is immeasurably easier to 
secure a $500,000 building than to 
raise the budget for library facilities 
by $25,000 a year. Seldom, almost 
never, are there enough duplicate 
copies of books to conserve the time 
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of students. The student is the 
workman and his raw materials are 
books. Industry dismisses the fore- 
man who does not keep enough 
materials flowing to the workmen to 
keep them busy. Workmen wait 
for their materials only in college. 
This is not defensible. The colleges 
need fighting librarians sensitive to 
the needs of students, confident of the 
potential support of the faculty, and 
vigorous in seeing that the library 
gets what it is entitled to. The first 
responsibility of the administrative 
officers is to secure an efficient faculty, 
and the second is to provide an 
adequate supply of books and teach- 
ing equipment. Buildings and other 
incidentals take third place in impor- 
tance in programs of higher education. 


HE 40 per cent of university 

students who have taken music 
in high school and more than half 
of these who have participated in 
orchestras and glee clubs make a 
case for a new type of appreciation 
course in college. Three-quarters of 
them are not going to be performers 
and teachers and yet the only courses 
open to such students are those 
intended for specialists or apprecia- 
tion courses which presuppose no 
technical skill. In these times when 
permanent leisure interests are en- 
gaging the attention of progressives, 
some provision such as that indicated 
elsewhere in this issue for the con- 
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tinuing education of the amateur 
performer is clearly indicated. 


MPORTANT as _ administrative 

plans for publicity are in oper- 
ation, the best single method of 
widest application by all members 
of the faculty of a university to 
interpret the institution to its public 
is to know, understand, and help 
its students. Enthusiastic students 
carry back to the home community 
more confidence than printed volumes 
or brilliant publicity departments. 
The public at large can only vaguely 
understand the intellectual ideals of a 
university even when they are ex- 
pressed in words of one syllable, and 
it only mildly cares about the details. 
It does, however, clearly understand 
the testimony of the boys and girls 
of the home town. If they say the 
institution is interested in them and 
is helping them to solve their prob- 
lems, and if they show evidence of 
being more wholesome boys and girls 
than they were when they left home, 
the average citizen will believe that 
the university is a valuable social 
agency. Professors in their labora- 
tories and libraries pursue knowledge 
and scholarship. Those instructors 
who enthusiastically study their stu- 
dents as individuals in the classroom 
and help each to grow in the directions 
most appropriate for his conditions 
are now resolving the basic factor in 
public relations. 


W.W.C. 
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International Studies 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES IN GREAT Brit- 


ain, dy S. H. Bailey. London, Eng- 
land: Oxford University Press, 1933. 
XVi+124 pp. $1.75. 


Here, at least, is a worth-while docu- 
ment resulting from a resolution taken 
at an international conference. Mr. 
Bailey’s analysis of the findings of the 
recent survey on the scientific study of 
international relations in Great Britain 
undertaken by the British Co-ordinating 
Committee at the recommendation of the 
Educational Information Center of the 
League of Nations provides an excellent 
summary of the place of international 
relations in the curriculums of British 
universities, organizations devoted to 
adult education, training colleges, and 
elementary schools. 

It is evident that in British universities 
provision for the study of international 
relations by and for itself is somewhat 
limited. As Mr. Bailey remarks, “In 
most universities any knowledge of or 
instruction in international relations 
which the undergraduate student is able 
to gain in the course of the prescribed 
studies is the result of implication (or 
even hazard) and not of any explicit 
teaching.” 

Actually, the departments of Inter- 
national Politics at the College of 
Aberystwyth in the University of Wales 
and International Studies at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
are the only instances where both under- 
graduate and postgraduate studies of 
international relations are organized inde- 
pendently of the work of other depart- 
ments. It is notable that apart from 
this minority group few universities are 
willing to concede the necessity of 
establishing departments devoted exclu- 
sively to the study of international 


relations, for there is a strong disinclina- 
tion on the part of university authorities 
to divorce this field of study from 
cognate branches of academic work. 
It is felt, however, that instruction by 
specialists in international relations is 
necessary in order to foster and direct 
intelligent research work. Mr. Bailey 
stresses the need for the international 
exchange of professors in the social 
sciences as well as in the natural and 
applied sciences and the desirability of 
the occasional attendance of British 
students at overseas institutions, possibly 
by the method known to the continent as 
the “‘stage-system.” 

The survey establishes the fact that 
growing interest has placed a considerable 
emphasis on study of international rela- 
tions in official and private adult-educa- 
tion groups. Gramophone records of 
important speeches can be effectively 
used in public education, while radio 
courses are admittedly an important 
potential factor in the teaching of in- 
ternational politics providing that the 
speaker’s exposition be sufficiently simple 
and lucid to make his discourse compre- 
hensible to listeners whose background 
in history or economics is limited. Use 
of the film as an instrument of education 
in Great Britain is probably considerably 
inferior to that in this country. No 
mention is made of the power of the 
press, which is a somewhat striking 
omission. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Bailey conveys the impression that the 
English public is subjected rather less 
than are we to “ballyhoo” on the subject 
of international relations, and that it is 
enabled to gather more information by 
a natural process of absorption. 

A word should be said for Lord Eustace 
Percy’s admirable preface with its keen 
analysis of both the situation and this 
survey. He makes one remark which is 
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applicable to the study of international 
relations the world over: 


International studies tend to be somewhat 
lop-sided, overweighted on the economic side, 
somewhat obsessed by the problem of war, 
and ignoring, to a considerable extent, those 
fundamental issues of good and bad govern- 
ment, justice and liberty, which have formed 
the main substance of political thought and 
political invention in all generations. 


Epwarp R. Murrow 
Institute of International Education 


Current Problems 


STEPS TOWARD Recovery, edited by 
Parker Thomas Moon. Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science, Vol. 
XV, 1933. 135 pp. $2.50. 


CuRRENT Prosiems OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Recovery MEASURES IN OPER- 
ATION, edited by Parker Thomas Moon. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Vol. XV, 1933. 108 pp. 


In the outpouring of economic and 
litical literature with which we have 
een belabored these many weary months 
I know of no better “introduction” to 
clear thinking than these two volumes. 
They record the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science at its 
annual meetings November 18, 1932, and 
November 8, 1933. The first contains 
discussions of the major problems con- 
fronting the Roosevelt administration on 
the eve of its coming to power, and the 
second is a running account of its achieve- 
ments during the first nine months of its 
hectic and harried existence. In the first 
volume problems of money and banking 
are discussed by Henry Chandler, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; Pierre Jay, 
former chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York; Robert H. Brand, 
of London; and other prominent figures 
in the financial world who require no 
further identification than a mere mention 
of their names, such as Thomas Lamont, 
Alexander Noyes, Robert Warren, and 
Thomas Adams. 
Governmental economy is discussed 
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by Lewis Douglas, at present the Director 
of the Budget, and George McAneny, 
former president of the Borough of 
Manhattan. Papers are included on, 
“Agriculture,” by Frederick Murphey, 
of the Minneapolis Tribune; the “Rail- 
road Problem,” by Edward G. Buckland, 
president of the Railway Credit Cor- 

ration; “Tariffs and Trade Barriers,” 
. George B. Roorbach, of Harvard; 
and “Unemployment,” by Leo Wolman. 
In addition to these special topics the 
general problem of recovery is discussed 
by Silas H. Stawn and Sir Arthur Salter. 

It is impossible here to attempt even 
a brief summary of the material presented 
on the proposed solutions. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that in the first volume 
major emphasis is given to the need for 
governmental economy, monetary sta- 
bilization, and tariff revision. Viscount 
Astor, in an address, suggests world disar- 
mament as the surest road to recovery. 

The second volume, which endeavors 
to give a picture of recovery measures in 
operation, says little or nothing about 
these problems but concentrates atten- 
tion upon the domestic problems of unem- 
ployment insurance, relief, and national 
planning. Economy is mentioned if at 
all in low whispers, disarmament not at 
all, monetary stabilization is forgotten, 
and trade barriers and tariffs are side- 
tracked. In other words, the emphasis 
is upon men not things, and upon the 
immediate needs of the nation, not the 
ultimate worries of the world. More- 
over, laissez faire and rugged individ- 
ualism which in the first volume are 
merely badly bent are in the second 
well broken, and Gerard Swope, Daniel 
Roper, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
labor to put the pieces together in their 
discussion of long-range planning. Daniel 
Roper goes so : as to say that “plant 
capacity must be adjusted not to what 
we wish to produce but to what con- 
sumers require and desire under their 
own conditions and ideals of civilization.” 
Can this mean that we are moving away 
from an exchange economy of production 
for sale at a profit to a sustenance 
economy of production for use? The 
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REVIEWS 


times indeed are out of joint when a 
Commerce Secretary makes this point. 

Contributions to the second volume 
include many who have played a prom- 
inent rdle in implementing the new deal. 
Donald Richberg, Harry L. Hopkins, 
Gerard Swope, and Daniel Roper speak 
not as outsiders, but with the authority 
of those who sit in the driver’s seat. 

It may be objected that these dis- 
cussions are mainly expository rather 
than actual. But in November, 1933, 
the baptism of fire through which the 
Roosevelt administration is now going 
had not started. The coming months 
should reveal whether the recovery and 
reconstruction policies of the new deal 
can lead us into the cool pastures of 
planned security or whether we are 
destined to return to the desert of 
laissez faire, insecurity, and disaster. 

Peter H. Opecarp 
Ohio State University 


A Valuable Contribution 


STANDARDS AND TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, 6y Hugh Hartshorne, Helen 
R. Stearns, and Willard E. Uphaus. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. xv+230 pp. (Yale 
Studies in Religious Education, No. 9) 
$2.00. 


This is the fourth and final volume in 
a series of reports produced by Yale 
University in co-operation with and for 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. The three previous volumes 
have been entitled, Community Organiza- 
tion in Religious Education by Hartshorne 
and Miller, Case Studies of Present-Day 
Religious Teaching by Hartshorne and 
Lotz, and Church Schools of Today by 
Hartshorne and Ehrhart. The previous 
reports have been based on case studies. 

The present report falls into two parts: 
standards and trends in church schools 
and trends in American colleges. Part I, 
written by Miss Helen R. Stearns, is 
based on the reports of a questionnaire 
sent to all the graduates of the Yale 
Divinity School and of the five-year 
period graduates of fifteen other semi- 
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naries. To this list graduates of twenty- 
three other seminaries were added largely 
from the use of the questionnaires at 
conferences. Mr. Hartshorne prepared 
the questionnaire for a study of theo- 
logical education whose report will soon 
be published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. The Sunday or 
church schools included in the study 
number 746. 

The present report has all the weak- 
nesses, therefore, of the questionnaire 
method. The questionnaire itself, re- 
produced in the appendix, is censurable 
on three important counts: it does not 
ascertain whether the international stand- 
ards are being consciously used in schools 
studied; it does not report whether a 
director or minister of religious educa- 
tion is employed; and it does not secure 
information on how the present program 
came to be what it is. Light on these 
important issues might do much, indeed, 
to clarify the question as to the practical 
value of standards in religious education. 

Miss Stearns is well qualified by train- 
ing and experience to make such a study, 
for she has served as director of religious 
education in local churches, as college 

rofessor with laboratory experience re-' 
cl to her courses, and as director in 
the Dayton (Ohio) week-day religious 
schools. One cannot escape the con- 
viction that her findings in Chapter x, 
“Summary and Conclusions,” are influ- 
enced quite as much by her experience 
as by her examination of these 746 
schools. It is doubtful, for example, if 
the study would warrant such a con- 
clusion as “‘a point scale, emphasizing as 
it does a series of specialized activities, 
should be abandoned in favor of descrip- 
tions of schools which are operating 
as organically integrated organizations, 
functioning in effective relationship with 
their immediate environments.” The 
reviewer is not arguing against the 
validity of this conclusion, but doubts 
if the questionnaires used in the study 
warrant such a conclusion. It would 
be a splendid idea te know just what 
reaction such an “organically integrated 
organization” would give to a field 
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worker who should endeavor to induce 
it to use the international standards in 
improving its work. 

One hesitates to find fault with so 

ainstaking a report, but nothing will 
be gained by side-stepping the issues 
involved. Why should we “on logical 
grounds” expect “committee, lessons, 
training, and library” to function in 
making a church school Christian or at 
least to contribute to the realization of 
certain desirable characteristics? Is it 
proper to see the evidence that a school 
is Christian as is presumed in the study, 
in such items as amount raised per 
pupil, percentage for benevolence, special 
classes, socialized service, number of boys 
entering the ministry? To be specific, 
is it not more important to know what 
type of boy offers himself for the ministry 
and whether he actually enters upon 
that work and with what success?.. And 
is not the test of “lessons,” not the fact 
that they are graded or uniform, but do 
they eventuate in Christian character? 
And is not the trend now away from all 
set lessons to the consideration of the 
actual life problems of the local group 
and the issues arising therefrom? And 
might it not be that the very schools in 
this study which exhibit the approved 
characteristics are the ones in which this 
type of curriculum obtains? And might 
not this “unknown factor,” to borrow 
the author’s expression, account for these 
approved characteristics? 

Mr. Willard E. Uphaus, who writes 
the second part of the study, is no stranger 
in this field. He has served as professor 
of religious education in two colleges, is 
now a research specialist at Yale, has 
set up and successfully conducted a 
national conference on faculty-student 
relations, and is the author of at least 
two books treating the theme of this 
half of the study. His conclusions are 
not based on new studies, but represent 
the findings of several college surveys, of 
two national conferences on religion in 
higher education, and of several special 
studies in the same general area. 

Two strictures need to be made on the 
report. First, it says not a word about 
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the effect of the standardizing agencies, 
which have set up standards Le colleges 
and rigidly enforced them. Here is a 
ripe field for discovering the value of 
standards, standards erected by the 
institutions themselves. Mr. Uphaus’ 
report would be far more valuable had 
he dealt with this issue. Such a study 
would render a great service to higher edu- 
cation and to the standardizing agencies 
themselves. There is good reason to 
believe that such a study is not only 
needed, but would be welcomed by the 
colleges and by the standardizing agencies. 

Second, the report is based on a 
notion of the curriculum that is being 
called into serious question. Content 
courses in which the acquisition of 
knowledge is an assigned task are now 
the basis of the curriculum. The report 
assumes this basis and judges the religious 
approaches of the colleges thereby. It is 
true that it treats chapel services and 
counseling as religious functions or oppor- 
tunities, but here again it insists that the 
institutions should have programs to put 
over. They are criticized for not having 
such definite aims. 

It is seriously to be doubted if the 
situation in the realm of higher education 
as related to religion will be adequately 
met by putting religious subjects in the 
curriculum and religious persons on the 
faculty, as Mr. Uphaus, quoting from 
Mr. Harry Thomas Stock, seems to 
recommend, for no factual teaching of 
the Bible, or ethics, or of social problems, 
or of the implications of Christianity 
for the issues of war, industry, race, 
sex, politics, nationalism, and the like 
will meet the religious needs of stu- 
dents. Their life problems must be dealt 
with realistically, incisively, dynamically, 
vitally. They will need content materials 
in the process, but they will be sought and 
evaluated, not be imposed and pre- 
judged. While the book is open to 
criticism at the points suggested, it is a 
valuable contribution to our storehouse 
of facts and judgments. As such it will 
be heartily welcomed and widely read. 

W. A. Harper 
Vanderbilt University 
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REVIEWS 
A Painstaking Study 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS IN A GRADUATE 
ScHoot oF Epucation, dy Dorothy C. 
Stratton. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. x+ 
167 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. §50) $1.75. 


This study is, in the words of the 
author, 


an endeavor to ascertain the nature and the 
extent of the problems of students in one 
graduate school of education. ... It en- 
deavors to answer the following: 

1. What do the students themselves report 
as their major personnel and academic prob- 
lems during their period of study in the 
institution? 

2. Are certain problems characteristic of 
special groups? 

3. Which problems are the students bring- 
ing for conference to the officers of the 
college? Which officers are being consulted 
most frequently on the various kinds of 
problems? 

4. Do the students regard these conferences 
as helpful? 

5. How are the problems being solved? 

6. What student problems are not being 
adequately solved at present? 


Answers to these questions were ob- 
tained by consulting the official records of 
the college, from student inquiry blanks, 
by interviews with students, by a study 
of time schedules, and from records kept 
by personnel officers of conferences with 
students for one week. 

Student inquiry blanks were sent to 
3,055 students selected from the 5,664 
registered, and conclusions were based 
on replies from one thousand students, of 
whom 63 per cent were graduate students, 
and 76.8 per cent of whom were women. 
The one thousand students who replied to 
the questionnaire reported 1,273 prob- 
lems—an average of 1.27 problems per 


person. 

The problems reported were divided 
into two classes: personal problems and 
academic problems. Of the personal 
problems, 85 per cent were included under 
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the following heads, in the order given: 
finance, leisure and recreation, part-time 
work, placement, social relationships, 
living conditions, physical health, and 
time distribution. Of the academic prob- 
lems, those pertaining to courses, degrees 
and certificates, study, and advisement 
make up 85 per cent of the problems 
reported. 

The reviewer raises the question as to 
whether or not graduate students do 
their own part in trying to solve their 
roblems. For example, in the study 
just 4 oe many of the students 
report lack of normal social life; yet 
two-thirds of them have never attended 
a meeting of the graduate club, which 
would seem to offer special advantages 
for enlarging ones circle of friends. Of 
course, all students have a right to expect 
the college to offer opportunities for 
consultation and advice; yet too often 
they expect advisers to make vital 
decisions for them. The question may 
well be asked whether a student who does 
not know in what field he wishes to 
specialize is ready for graduate work. 

This careful and painstaking study 
made by Miss Stratton should be of 
interest to all those who are in any way 
connected with the administration or the 
guidance of graduate work, for most of 
the problems reported are undoubtedly 
common to the students of all graduate 
schools. 

Wiii1am McPuHERsoN 
Ohio State University 


A Challenge to Educators 


Mo pers oF THE AMERICAN Minp, dy 
Norman Woelfel. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1933. xii+304 
Pp. $3.00. 


Following the World War the students 
of education who were sensitive to their 
social environment felt the full force of 
the reconstruction movement. In Eng- 
land they saw the rise of the British Labor 

arty; in America they were impressed 
- the social programs of religious and 
lay organizations: but dark disillusion- 
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ment was destined to overtake them. In 
England they watched the disintegration 
of the British Labor party, and in 
America they saw the New Freedom 
wrecked in a tidal wave of frenzied 
materialism. Today another band of 
educational scholars finds itself in the 
midst of a stirring movement. The old 
leaders are still in the vanguard, but a 
host of younger men, among them Mr. 
Norman Woelfel, have swelled the ranks. 

The author of Molders of the American 
Mind challenges the great body of educa- 
tional workers to forsake the traditional 
policy of academic aloofness and join in 
the task of social reconstruction. Seven- 
teen leading representatives of the pro- 
fession are put on the witness stand and 
cross-examined. Of this number one 
group, the modern experimental natu- 
ralists are acquitted, although no single 
individual escapes without censure. The 
rest are found guilty on three principal 
counts: traditional Christianity, capital- 
ism, and scientific research. 

Traditional religion plays a decadent 
rdle in American life. It breeds capi- 
talism in economics and classicism in 
education. The author advocates modern 
experimental naturalism as a new outlet 
for spiritual expression. This philosophy 
will give rise to a new religion in which 
man is the creator of an ever growing 
social experience, and in which society 
is a co-operative reconstruction of culture. 
Capitalism is in an advanced stage of 
decay. The youth of the nation should 
be rallied to the support of a classless and 
collective society in which all men create 
and enjoy the fruits of human toil to the 
full measure of their ability. The scien- 
tific movement in education has retarded 
fundamental reform. It has served as 
a smoke screen of objectivity to hide 
educational conservatism. Oblivious to 
the great causes which surround them, 
the researchers have lavished their talents 
on trivialities. They have erected a 
formidable barrier to an educational pro- 
gram of integrated personality seat: 

Mr. Woelfel has written an iconoclastic 
and provocative book which, if it did not 
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bear the imprint of a great university 
press and evidences of the scrutiny of a 
graduate faculty, might be dismissed by 
the timid academician as just another 
radical outburst. As a matter of fact, it 
is an intensely earnest evaluation of 
American life and learning, such as our 
times demand. And fortunate it is for 
educational theory in America that there 
are several strongholds of adventurous 
thinking. What the book lacks in re- 
straint it gains in pungency. The latter 
is such a welcome ingredient in educa- 
tional writing that the reader is inclined 
to be lenient toward the author’s critical 
excesses. Dogma, which is the greatest 
constructive strength of the book, is at 
once its greatest critical weakness. 
Henry Harap 
Western Reserve University 


THE SEcOND YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL Law, 
edited by M. M. Chambers. Columbus, 
Ohio: M. M. Chambers, Ohio State 
University, 1934. 96 pp. 


In a chapter on institutions of higher 
education and private schools, Alexander 
Brody, of St. John’s University, sets 
down some relevant decisions of courts 
concerning these institutions in many 
states. This is one of thirteen chapters 
written in a narrative topical style about 
decisions involving school law in the 
higher courts of the United States. 
Each chapter deals with a current phase 
of school law and is written by a specialist 
in the particular field. The purpose of 
the book is to keep those who are respon- 
sible for the development of this phase of 
social life aware of the deliberate and 
formal judgments made in the interpreta- 
tion of school law throughout the country. 
In a short foreword, Mr. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education, com- 
mends the book for the signal service it 
performs in giving information and mak- 
ing it possible “to avoid numerous mis- 
takes in legislation” and enabling “school 
administrators and legislative committees 
to formulate legislation in such a manner 
as to secure the desired end.” 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Kept Student,” by Henrietta Rip- 

rger, Atlantic, April, 1934. 

he integrity and reliability of the 
college youth of today are put under the 
scrutiny of research in the analysis of the 
report of a foundation dealing in student 
loans. This organization has had con- 
tracts with students in over a hundred 
colleges amounting to almost $1,000,000. 
More specifically, this report brings to 
light how college students feel about 
paying debts incurred for their education. 

The selection of students who wish to 
borrow money rests with the college, and 
loans are made only after a careful 
investigation into character, home back- 

ound, need, scholarship, industry, and 
Fealth, No collateral is asked. 

In the report, racial groups show 
marked characteristics. For instance, 
the Negro student is a hard problem to 
handle financially. Because of many 
influences he cannot compete with the 
white man economically, many jobs are 
closed to him, and in addition to the 
disadvantages under which he must work 
because of prejudice, the Negro student 
sometimes has an attitude of dependence, 
a feeling that “the world owes him a 
living,’ with which comes a consequent re- 
fusal or inability to stand on his own feet. 

German exchange students are prompt 
in payment. With them, usually older 
men and women, the motive behind the 
romptness is personal honor and a 

ling of responsibility for the reputation 
of their country. Jewish students whose 
families have lived in cities where there is 
little social discrimination are better risks 
than those whose families have known 
racial prejudice. 

The report shows that the average 
undergraduate is a fairly good risk, failure 
to pay being the result, in many cases, of 
inefficiency, defects in education, or just 
“bad breaks,” as they term it. ‘Women 
are as good risks as men; and no better!” 
Married women are oftentimes less liable 
to pay especially if they have gone into 
Marriage without informing their hus- 
bands of the debt, or if they have children 
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before the debt is completely paid. It is 
interesting to note that engineers are the 
best risks, because the kind of mental 
training they have had seems to produce 
responsibility in regard to money matters. 
Ministers are the poorest in payment, 
because, it seems, “being charitably 
minded, they are also inclined to take 
a very charitable view of their own 
indebtedness.” 

Many other interesting facts are dis- 
closed in this report, with the result that 
the generalization is made that the under- 
graduate borrower is “conditioned” not 
merely by his race, his locality, and his 
profession, but to a peculiar degree he 
also reflects in his personal conduct the 
influence of world events. 

This foundation does not exist pri- 
marily to loan students money, but rather 
to study through case histories the whole 
subject of student loans. The report 
seems to show that it is not integrity 
and reliability that are lacking,' but 
rather that the student brings to his 
debt problems a childish outlook, racial 
prejudice, techniques of escape, and 
excuses for not facing reality which his 
college training should have taken away 
from him because “they stand in the way 
of an honest handling of debt.” The 
foundation recommends that 

. the college give the student some prac- 
tical training in the realm of personal finance. 
This may call for a closer scrutiny of the 
financial habits of the students and the 
system of credit in a college town. It may 
imply consultation, and the keeping of 
accounts. Certainly it ought to predicate 
a classroom study of the mechanics of finance. 
And these requirements, the organization 
believes, should be made not only for students 
who borrow, but for all undergraduates. 


“Conant States His Creed for Harvard,” 
by H. I. Brock, New York Times 
Magazine, March 18, 1934. 

A pencil sketch of another of the 
world’s old young men is this article 
about James Bryant Conant, Harvard’s 
latest president. In words as simple and 
as straightforward as the man himself, he 

1See note in “The Reporter,” page 221. 
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states his ambition to inspire the under- 
graduate with an enthusiasm for creative 
scholarship, and outlines plans for real- 
izing his ambition. He believes that to 
train investigators and scholars no matter 
how brilliant they may be is useless 
alone; you must also have large numbers 
of influential men and women in every 
walk of life passionately interested in the 
growth of human knowledge. 

Mr. Brock writes knowingly of Presi- 
dent Conant, tells of his ambitions, his 
characteristics, his school life, his war 
record, and finishes off with a brief sketch 
of his New England ancestry. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


“What Colleges Can Teach,” by Edward 

S. Morton, Harper’, April, 1934. 

Are the things the colleges teach today 
important? Education teaches and brings 
about order, but a little knowledge is 
dangerous; “half truth does not reach 
to the relations of things and that often 
makes for disorder.” These are some of 
the questions Mr. Morton seems to be 
propounding, and, also, how much can be 
taught in colleges? And how much can 
be learned in colleges under instruction? 
Perhaps the title is a misnomer, however, 
for the answers to the questions are not to 
be found in the article. 
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